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Teresa Fuller, who studied under Tonks at the Slade, now teaches 
art in the Digby Stuart Training College, Roehampton, England. 
The inspiration of her religious paintings has clearly been simplicity, 
delicacy, and the gentleness of the Sienese school which adapted the 
byzantine elements of the past to the beginnings of renaissance natu- 
ralism. In the spirit of this school which she loves so well, Teresa 
Fuller has sought to adapt our world, our conventions, her own 
English countryside to the purity of the dawn of the great religious 
paintings of western Europe. In her ‘Nativity in the Kentish Hop- 
fields” she has perhaps succeeded best in bringing out the special 
quality of her favourite medium — tempera — and in reconciling 


two worlds. 
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HERE clear thinking in design 
cannot overcome a_ bottleneck, 
_ economic necessity and shortages of cer- 
tain materials may do the trick. When 
Auguste Perret built the Church at le 
Raincy, near Paris, some hoped that his 
example would be followed — at least 
to some extent. But the notion of con- 
crete as a “‘finished” building material 
was too much for other architects to 
accept, and they have felt safer behind 
the traditional forms and materials, even 
when the structure was made of steel 
and concrete. During Auguste Perret’s 
visit to Princeton University, in 1949, 
Professor Labatut’s graduate students 
asked the architect of the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées in Paris: — “Should 
you build this theatre to-day, would you 
use marble to cover the concrete?” 
Perret’s answer was a definite “No!” 
This, in spite of the fact that the marble 
skin he used is such that proportion and 
scale of concrete are clearly felt through 
the marble. 

In this issue, M. R. Gallois-Mont- 
brun, of Perret’s office, tells us something 
of the problems involved, and the illus- 
trations of another Perret church, at 
Montmagny, also near Paris and built 
in 1925, serve as an example of what can 
be accomplished with this material. 

It is not often that we can find a 
common bond of purpose with such a 
giant as Fortune, a publication devoted 
to the intricacies of big business. How- 
ever, in the August, 1951, number, 
there appears an article entitled ““New 
Ways with Concrete.” To-day, US engi- 
neers and architects are being led and 
driven to explore some of the unrealized 
potentialities of concrete, due to steel 
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scarcity, as European engineers and 
architects had to do much earlier. In 
France, among the outstanding archi- 
tects are Tony Garnier and Auguste 
Perret. Studies for the ‘Industrial 
City,”’ projected by Tony Garnier a half 
century ago, can be taken for drawings 
of T'VA’s project built forty years later. 

There are several advantages to this 
type of design. One, a practical advan- 
tage, is that it would obviate the neces- 
sity for the usual twenty-year job of 
plaster and paint redecoration which 
eats into the normal resources of any 
parish. Another advantage, and perhaps 
even more important, could be the 
method of permanent decoration of 
fresco and mosaic and the participation 
of the sculptor in direct contact with the 
structure itself. 

All this, of course, involves a new and 
fresh direction in the thinking of our 
designers and architects; a change of 
heart; a change of mind. It means giving 
up the easy shibboleths; it means work. 


Another prototype . 

Another dream is presented in this 
issue. It is due to the close collaboration 
between an architect and a painter — 
Jean Labatut and André Girard. The 
story is told on page 2 and the illustra- 
tions explain the plan of the building 
and its scheme of iconographic decora- 
tion. Some years ago Girard was in- 
troduced to the serigraph method of 
printing by Mr Elmer Adler, of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, and we here gratefully 
acknowledge Mr Adler’s suggestion to 
the artist, since we are now favored with 
examples of the Girard’s work in this 
medium, as evidenced by the double 


spread in full color in this issue. These 
prints served the artist in the elabora- 
tion of his work on the subject of the 
four evangelists, which is the theme of 
the decoration of the model church illus- 
trated. It must be pointed out that there 
are about twenty different subjects scat- 
tered through the total number of copies 
printed of this issue but each subscriber 
nevertheless receives an original proof. 
Serigraphs are truly hand proofs in the 
same classification as etchings, litho- 
graphs, wood-engravings, or any other 
graphic art form. The basic element of 
this medium is a piece of finely-woven 
silk stretched on a rigid frame hinged to 
a board. The word serigraph was first sug- 
gested in 1940 by Carl Zigrosser, now 
curator of prints of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, to suggest a distinction 
between prints produced by the artist 
and commercial productions. And to 
return to Mr Adler, we note that he is a 
member of the faculty of Princeton Uni- 
versity and consultant on typography to 
the Princeton University Press. 

In addition to the comments of both 
collaborators, in the form of an inter- 
view, we are privileged to publish a 
short text by the distinguished philoso- 
pher, Jacques Maritain, which further 
clarifies the issues involved in this 
solution. It may be a dream, but dreams 
have a way of materializing if only we 
work without prejudice and without 
fear. As Labatut remarks: ‘“‘New eras — 
new opportunities; new means — new 
forms. If the footprint of our era ex- 
presses the triumph of courage, honesty, 
and truth over timidity, ignorance, and 
fraud, it will be a sign toward a better 
future.” 
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An appraisal of tendencies . . . 

We hear a great deal these days of the 
possible collaboration of eminent artists 
in work for the Church. It was fortunate 
for us that a friend of the Society, who 
had enjoyed a long acquaintance with 
the work of many artists, was willing to 
give us the benefit of his knowledge in 
the form of an article, “Sources of Style 
for Christian Art,” followed by short 
critical analyses of the tendencies of 
thirty-four painters and sculptors. The 
author, Mr William Justema, has long 
been a painter and designer; his spe- 
cialty being the design of fine wall- 
papers. But he had kept abreast of the 
work of all artists listed in the second 
part of this article. 


After his conversion in 1948, Mr 
Justema was accepted as a candidate for 
the novitiate at the Benedictine Abbey 
of Mount Angel, Oregon. With the 
Abbot’s permission he is now traveling 
in Europe and will return to the Abbey 
in February. 


A quotation... 

“That strangeness of things, which is 
the light in all poetry, and indeed in all 
art, is really connected with their other- 
ness; or what is called their objectivity. 
What is subjective must be stale; it is 
exactly what is objective that is in this 
imaginative manner strange. In this the 
great contemplative is the complete 
contrary of that false contemplative, the 


mystic who looks only in his own soul, 
the selfish artist who shrinks from the 
world and lives only in his own mind. 
According to St Thomas, the mind acts 
freely of itself, but its freedom exactly 
consists in finding a way out to liberty 
and the light of day; to reality and the 
land of the living. In the subjectivist, 
the pressure of the world forces the 
imagination inwards. In the Thomist, 
the energy of the mind forces the imagi- 
nation outwards, but because the images 
it seeks are real things. All their romance 
and glamour, so to speak, lies in the fact 
that they are real things; things not to be 
found by staring inwards at the mind.” 
The author, G. K. Chesterton. The 
book, Saint Thomas Aquinas. 


Adventure in Light-Color-Polychromy 


OME years ago, during World War 
II, experiments and training in 
camouflage were conducted in and 
around Palmer Stadium at Princeton 
University by Professor Jean Labatut.* 
One of the buildings, a former polo 
stable located in that area, has since 
been transformed into an architectural 
laboratory in which advanced students 
in architecture study the way of con- 
trolling architectural forms by means of 
structure, light, color, polychromy, and 
texture, under conditions of natural 
and manufactured light and under vari- 
ous weather conditions. In a general 
way, these students can engage in pre- 
professional activities and study not 
possible in the drafting room. 

Through a series of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances M. Labatut acquired con- 
trol of these erstwhile stables and pro- 
ceeded to alter and to add to them to 
suit their new purpose. The most recent 
alteration and addition is the observa- 
tion hall or glass ‘‘cage’”” — a cube of 
twenty-five feet—in which can be 
studied architectural elements at vary- 
ing heights and orientations. Next to 
this glass cage is a large workshop, part 
of which can be used as a studio, as was 
the case during the study of the plan 
and decoration of the Church of the 
Four Evangelists which forms the theme 
of this interview. The remaining space 
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is devoted to a machine and tool shop 
and workrooms. This architectural lab- 
oratory is open to graduate students, 
also for special research to faculty 
members and practicing architects for 
those subjects which can be of value for 
the development of students. 

It was about a year ago that Labatut, 
showed the laboratory to the painter, 
André Girard. Girard was then plan- 
ning a one-man show of his work for the 
Carstairs Gallery, in New York. An 
idea for a unique type of research was 
the result — an idea having its origin 
in the experience of André Girard, at 
Stowe, Vermont (November, 1949, 
LirurcicaL Arts) and in the experience 
and point of view of Labatut in relation 
to color and light in architecture, as 
shown in his work for the fountain at 
the New York World’s Fair, and in his 
guidance in the development of several 
theses for professional degrees, which 
included research and composition in 
church architecture and where, as he 
remarks: ‘“‘Space-time is taken into con- 
sideration, not only for the proper use 
of free space, but also for the control 
of illumination of structural elements, 
for the control of illumination by day 
and by night, from inside and outside.” 
Thus the architect and the painter: de- 
cided to work together with the idea of 
expressing complete unity between ar- 


chitecture and painting rather than to 
express a church in which a painter is 
called to decorate an already existing 
architectural frame, as at Stowe; or in 
the Church of El Jesus, Mexico City, by 
Orosco; or in the case of Michelangelo, 
in the Sistine Chapel. “When I was 
searching for the structural solution,” 
said Labatut, “I was thinking, among 


* Professor Jean Labatut has practiced archi- 
tecture, urban planning and landscape archi- 
tecture in several countries. He isa member of 
the American Institute of Architects and the So- 
ciété Centrale des Architectes in France. One 
of his major accomplishments in the United 
States was the planning and compositions of 
the fountain spectacle at the Lagoon of Nations 
for the New York World’s Fair in 1939-40. 
Mr Labatut has been associated in city plan- 
ning in France, Cuba, Portugal, and Spain. 
He studied at Toulouse and Paris, where he 
won a Grand Prix de Rome of the Institut de 
France in 1926. In 1932 he successfully partici- 
pated in a competition for the development of 
Paris. He is a former director of the American 
School of Fine Arts at Fontainebleau and has 
been at Princeton University since 1928. 

} Girard first came to prominence with the 
design of the winning poster for the Paris Expo- 
sition in 1925 (Arts Decoratifs). He was artistic 
director of the French Pavilion at the World’s 
Fair, San Francisco, in 1939, where he exe- 
cuted several large murals. He also executed 
murals in the French Pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939-40. In addition to his 
work at Stowe, readers of LirurcicaL ARTS 
will recall his triptych for the crypt at Saint 
Vincent’s Archabbey, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, 
illustrated in this.magazine, August, 1950. °° 
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other things, of the character of Girard’s 
approach to painting, and in doing that 
I was only following one of those basic 
principles used for centuries in order to 
achieve unity, continuity, as well as 
uniqueness and monumentality by pro- 
portion and scale, rather than by sheer 
ze... 

It was at this point that the inter- 
viewer was privileged to take part in 
_ the discussions with a view to presenting 
the birth of an idea, and perhaps of a 
style, to readers of LirurcicaL Arts. 
In a way, instead of being invited as 
a guest at a formal dinner, he was in- 
vited to come into the kitchen and dis- 
cuss the cooking where it was done. 

Anyone who collaborates with Girard 
can expect the shock treatment! First, 
a fairyland of color; then unlimited 
capacity for hard work. In addition, 
Girard’s knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter, linked to imaginative power, makes 
these experiences unforgettable; experi- 
ences of the type seldom, if ever, met 
with in normal practice. 

At Stowe the subject matter ranged 
from a survey of New Testament events 
through a way of the cross and the life 
of Father Damien and Brother Dutton 
at Molokai. In Latrobe, it was the life 
of Saint Bernard and the Canticle of 
Canticles, based on the Saint’s com- 
mentaries. 

In the present instance, the artist’s 
knowledge of the subject and his pic- 
torial interpr etation are evident, if the 
reader will study the four black and 
white illustrations and references in this 
issue. The two-page spread (serigraph 
prints) will give the reader an idea of 
the detail and color which makes these 
compositions sing. 


Discussing these matters with Labatut 
and Girard, I reached the conclusion 
that the elaboration of their thought 
could best be given form through the 
medium of an interview, or quotations 
from previous conversations: the an- 
swers of the two principals to the ques- 
tions of a third interested person — the 
writer. 


Question: Since the initial idea for 
a proposed Church of the Four Evangel- 
ists is the result of your visit to the 
Princeton University laboratory of ar- 
chitecture, would you, Mr Girard, tell 
us what you think of a fresh approach to 
polychromy in architecture to-day; in 
particular as it concerns the planning 
of a church? 

Girard: At the risk of seeming dog- 
matic, I will say that I feel a modern 
church should be polychromed. This 
applies primarily to the interior, but 
there is no reason why the exterior — 
at least portions of it — should not also 
be polychromed. In this way the painter 
can work toward and achieve more 
fully that transmission of ideas which 
links the work of the composer to the 
understanding of the beholder. 

Question: Knowing your views on the 
subject of color, I feel safe in saying that 
you assume an immediate collaboration 
with the architect at the very outset of 
any job, and not the more usual method 
which consists of planning and building 
the church, then calling in the artist 
to apply a layer of decoration — the 
‘“‘art work,” as it is often called? 

Girard: Yes, that is my conviction. 

Question: In recent years, when I have 
spoken of polychromy in connection 
with architecture, I have met with the 


objections of those who insist on what 
they termed “the integrity of the ma- 
terial” and for whom paint on wood, 
stone, marble, or glass was a form of 
artistic heresy. And yet the Greeks used 
gold and paint, and so did the old 
masters of the gothic period. The answer 
to these criticisms is, of course, con- 
tained in the present development of 
the idea of a prototype church. And we 
might as well go on to the place the 
church will occupy in relation to the 
community and its entire environment, 
as perceived by the eye. I am sure Mr 
Labatut can elaborate on this point. 


Labatut: This church is a prototype 
adaptable to size of congregation, con- 
dition of site, and financial means. It 
can be erected on a small corner plot 
or on a plot allowing total off-street 
parking. A street corner was adopted 
in order to bring the church to the fore- 
ground of the community, emphasizing 
its importance by means of extended 
vistas made possible by its location near 
the right of way and intersections of 
streets, rather than by high steeples or 
bell towers lost and expressing hopeless- 
ness in the midst of surrounding build- 
ings often as high or higher than the 
church. Horizontal vistas can contribute 
to bring back the dominance that the 
church should enjoy in the community, 
a dominance achieved in the past by 
way of verticality. 

By means of proper modification in 
physical and psychological scale, this 
prototype can be planned to serve as a 
church for a community of greater or 
lesser size, or as a chapel on a university 
campus. It can even be made to reach 
the scale of a cathedral. The one pre- 
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sented in this case is made to serve an 
average community. 

Even on the smallest lot and on rela- 
tively narrow streets, the church can be 
visible from a good distance. The area 
from which it can be seen is not as 
formal as the plaza of renaissance days, 
but it can be as effective as it was in the 
informal open space and approaching 
streets in mediaeval times. 

The approaches to the nave and 
sanctuary are through two double doors, 
a large vestibule or narthex, and two 
impressive openings, each eight feet 
wide and twenty-five feet high. The 
concavity of the polyhedral glass wall, 
nearly cylindrical, will add to the feeling 
of limitless space. The convex parabolic 
wall will act as an inducement to move- 
ment, attraction of interest, and clarity 
of perception. It will play its part as a 
continuous background giving direction 
to a concentric plan but without inter- 
fering with the main vertical axiality of 
the altar and canopy illuminated day 
and night through a plexiglass dome by 
natural or incandescent sources of light. 


Question: Once the relation of the 
church to the community needs is es- 
tablished, it would interest our readers 
to know something of your thoughts 
concerning the integretation of the main 
theme in the architectural space and 
structure. 

Labatut: This church prototype shows 
the theme of the four Evangelists, of- 
fering a unique composition in the form 
of a comparative analysis, as indicated 
in the open model (illustrated on page 
16) which creates as much as possible 
the illusion of penetration into the nave 
through the removed glass wall. How- 


ever, as it is shown in the small complete 
model (illustration on page 16) the 
parabolic wall can be treated in a great 
variety of ways and with a simpler 
theme. In that model, for example, 
the parabolic wall shows a theme of 
Saint John the Baptist, a less complex 
composition than the one of the larger 
model, which includes three hundred 
and twenty subjects. 

In harmony with the location of the 
building (latitude and immediate sur- 
roundings) the way of the cross, ex- 
pressed on the glass wall, will occupy a 
different area than that shown on the 
model, so that curtains, needed at some 
times to control the east and the west 
sun, will not interfere with the visibility 
of the first and last stations. The cur- 
tains, perhaps made of tapestry, can 
add greatly to the total effect of the 
paintings and the glass wall. In this 
church, the painter expresses his mes- 
sage on three different materials — 
cloth, masonry, and glass. Their prop- 
erty of transparency, refraction, or re- 
flection and the mobility of light and 
of the beholder will offer the maximum 
of variety within unity—a church 
architecture thoroughly alive and in 
our time. In this church we have fol- 
lowed the point of view of that New 
England family which decided to have a 
modern house in order to continue a 
long family tradition of being pioneers. 


Question: It may be well, at this 
point, to ask the painter how he con- 
ceived the elaboration of his theme. The 
subject of the Four Evangelists is a 
rather complex one, and I do not re- 
call it having been used before — at 
least not in this concentrated fashion? 


Girard: In the composition of each 
Evangelist I have not attempted to 
make a series of images which take in 
all the subjects treated in each Gospel, 
since the possible number of such sub-— 
jects is always open to discussion. For 
example; the sermon on the mount can 
be considered as being one subject or 
as being forty or even fifty different 
subjects. The parables can also be con- 
sidered as one or several images. 

I have composed the panel of each 
Gospel according to its principal sub- 
jects, so that it is possible to compare 
them to each other in a general way. We 
will find the scene showing Jesus casting 
the thieves out of the temple at the be- 
ginning of the composition of the Gospel 
of Saint John and nearly at the end of 
that of Saint Luke; another example of 
this juxtaposition is shown in the scene 
of the resurrection of Lazarus in the 
centre of the composition of the Gospel 
of Saint John and not in any of the 
other Gospels. In the beginning of the 
Gospel of Saint Matthew, there is the 
evocation of the genealogy of Christ, 
which is not found in the other evangel- 
ists. 

An interesting element flows from 
these differences in the Gospel stories. 
When the artist elaborates each com- 
position and attempts to tie together ‘the 
successive episodes in each Gospel, he 
finds that each Gospel imposes a com- 
position and a technique of painting in 
conformity with the character of the 
Evangelist. For example, in the last 


written Gospel, that of Saint John, we 
find that it contains the fewest but nev- 
ertheless the most violent subjects. These 
form a more orderly, a more powerful, 
and a more striking composition than 
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nate daring and caution with regard to the 
development of his handsome decorations 
should be brought to bear on all of our Chris- 
tian symbols. Immemorially old, yet sadly out 
of date — except in their essential forms — 
they need to undergo the changes to which 
other “still-life” material, bottle or guitar, has, 
€ver since Cézanne, been subjected. Then, 
when they have met the requirement of being 
a functioning part of a formal composition, I 
believe that the Christian symbols might be 
lifted out of it, renewed. For I see little chance 
of our getting vigorous new interpretations of 
them by working over them singly, out of all 
context, on a drawingboard. Distortions must 
fill definite aesthetic requirements (and _be- 
come satisfactory shapes in themselves) before 
they can begin to implement spiritual con- 
ceptions. 


CALDER. Alexander Calder’s superb gift for 
psychological toys could work wonders with 
abstract themes-for-contemplation to be set up 
in monastery and retreat house gardens — 
made mobile by the wind and rain. 


CAMPIGLI. And now, none too soon, we 
approach, in the Greco-Egyptian inspired 
paintings of Massimo Campigli, the earliest 
days of Christian art. Why have so few paint- 
ers been able to reduce the portrait and the 
human form to such expressive simplicity? 
Here — more than in El Greco — is the art of 
the authentic gesture, engraved on the mem- 
ory by means of flatly modeled silhouettes, one 
after another, as the saints must have seen 
themselves, and we ought, in time, to see the 
saints, in the same opalescent light, each with 
his attributes, engaged in his habitual pursuits. 


DALI. The respite was brief. The work of no 
other living painter displays the inner agitation 
of Salvadore Dali’s, despite its technical excel- 
lence (which stops short of its color, however, 
for miniaturists are not colorists). He is always 
showing off: first by putting too many things 
in a picture, second by dwelling upon each 
of them until what might have been a fine sym- 
bol becomes a singular, literal statement of 
fact. It is the reverse of the poetic process, and 
here, again, in spite or because of the tender- 
ness with which this prodigious talent treats 
details. Without curiosity we await his first 
cover for the Saturday Evening Post, due nearly 
any week. 


de CHIRICO. If he only realized it, there is 
a time in every artist’s development when his 
work “signs itself” more indelibly than it ever 
does later. For Georgio de Chirico this time 
came early. He had little facility; he scarcely 
seemed able to draw. All he could do was to 
create long distances and immense melan- 
choly. We would like to see the shadow of the 
early Chirico fall across the fourteen stations. 


DUFY. Like Dali, Derain, and a surprising 
number of the school of Paris painters, Raoul 
Dufy does not have any direct contribution to 
make to Christian art. He might have had 
earlier, as a designer, but the calligraphic 
style on which his fame rests is — to us ——a 
warning more than anything. At its best, in the 
hands of its several masters, it displays admir- 
able control of the nervous system; as usually 
practised it is an art of happy accidents. To 
use Duchamp’s phrase, everything depends on 
“the success of the brushstroke.”” Technical 


vanity, such as this, cannot be encouraged, 


ERNST. As the most serious of the surreal- 
ists, Max Ernst, in his own work, seems 
doomed to depict beautiful horrors (and might, 
without offense, continue with other martyr- 
doms, after his prize-winning Temptations of 
Saint Anthony). But easel painting has a com- 
modity value which will always make it a bit 
suspect, for Christian art, whereas I see wide- 
spread use for two of Ernst’s most highly 
developed techniques: the collage, in devout 
hands which may not have learned how to 
draw; and the pigment-incrusted surface for 
sacred precincts where wood is too warm, 
marble too cold, and their frank imitation is 
too theatrical. 


FEININGER. The distances we observed in 
the early Chirico are squared off arbitrarily 
(regardless of perspective) and also made 
“atmospheric” (by shading) in the seascapes of 
Lionel Feininger — as though Turner had been 
triangulated — while they stop short of the 
fathomless vistas of Yves Tanguy. Honestly em- 
ployed, all these ways to indicate space and 
atmosphere can be useful to Christian art, 
especially when we come to think of heaven 
and the communion of the saints. 


GIACOMETTI. Considerably more tangible 
is the sculpture of Alberto Giacometti, regard- 
less of its increasing attenuation, from “The 
Palace at 4 A.M.” (which inspired a whole 
erecto-mechano school of sculpture) to the 
recent elongated figures (which complete the 
death-interrupted work of Lehmbruck). Gia- 
cometti is one of the few first-rate sculptors not 
deeply indebted to Brancusi — that Mont- 
parnasse god absorbed in his own avoid cosmos 
— and because of his delicate position between 
the skewers-and-doughnut idol-makers on one 
side, and the neo-naturalists with their brutal- 
ized art-nouveaux bronzes on the other, he 
alone possesses the purity of heart to cope with 
a representation of the Sacred Heart. And it 
cries out to be sculptured, abstractly, for it 
defies flat illustration in color. 


GRAVES. Here the problem raised is part 
psychological, part technical. It is the problem 
— to religious art a constantly recurring one — 
of detecting true mysticism when the conven- 
tional modes of mysticism (haze, and sudden 
emphasis) are used overmuch. Fra Angelico 
saw his visions in a clear and equitable light; 
Morris Graves waits for his to emerge from a 
cloudbank. Perhaps it is a difference in the 
times. 


HOFFMAN. Kandinsky could never have 
seen where his Improvisations were to lead, 
and that his own spontaneous reaction to ex- 
pressionism would finally be turned into a 
series of athletic exercises by Hans Hoffman, 
teacher of thousands. Let us face the facts. 
Lincoln Kirstein calls improvisation the pre- 
vailing practise in to-day’s art, and Hoffman 
has given it canons. These “pushes” and 
“pulls,” this over-familiarity with the medium 
(oh for a painter who would not be “not afraid 
of paint”!) are high on the list of hallmarks 
that to-morrow’s art-minded, the faithful in- 
cluded, will be looking for. I would only sug- 
gest that if this approach to plastic art is to be 
regarded as something more than intellectu- 
alized fingerpainting, its more successful ex- 
amples (at least) might be translated into one 


of the awkward mediums, like stained glass, or 
one of the tedious mediums, like tapestry. Then 
we could see what it has to offer besides the 
beauty we have, for some time, known was 
inherent in paint. 


KLEE, Méischief-maker supreme, Paul Klee 
quickly looked beyond cubism and post-im- 
pressionism into tribal art, on the whole, and 
presently succeeded in reducing large slices of 
it to vignette size. The tastefulness of this little 
master is indisputable, and yet it must be 
pointed out that his is an altogether contrived 
art, an art of odds-and-ends which has about 
as much relation to “magic” as your dead 
aunt’s china-painting. Here and there a bril- 
liant painter like Loren MaclIver seems to be 
building an impressive style on it, but by going 
directly to its strong, formal qualities: the 
framework, the ideogram; and avoiding its 
pitfalls: the pastiche, the doodlings (known in 
avant-garde circles as “graffiti’”). Finally: ob- 
serve that Klee puts most of his imagery across 
by utilizing textured surfaces which simulate 
antiquity. I can see how liturgical designers 
might employ this device for special effects, 
but it amuses me to see how frequently the 
most “advanced” of contemporary artists in- 
vite the softening stains and scratches that 
normally come with age. The fake antique in 
furniture would horrify them; the fake archaic 
in art fills them with rapture. 


LIPSCHITZ. The demand for crucifixes 
must be the hardest of all to satisfy. Every 
thoughtful sculptor is probably capable of one 
or two meaningful versions of Christ crucified 
(I am thinking of specific works by Mestrovic, 
Pablo Gargallo, and Clare Sheridan) yet I 
find myself mistrusting the most powerful of 
living sculptors, Jacques Lipschitz, to make 
one which could even be tolerated. That is the 
curse on virtuosity: that to some subjects the 
artist can — and should — bring almost noth- 
ing. The cross in particular is not an idea on 
which artists can hang their egos (and for this 
reason, if no other, the ‘found object” crucifix 
of Germaine Richier at Assy had virtue: it ap- 
peared to be humble). With due respect to the 
dramatic genius of Lipschitz, it would be 
gratifying to see his burgeoning forms used for 
a crown of thorns — alone — or as the rays on 
a monstrance. This is the man who could bring 
back the baroque if he did not insist on hitting 
us over the head with it. 


MARINI. The archaisms of Klee take on a 
third dimension in the figurines of Marino 
Marini. Presumably there are not enough 
Chinese tomb figures nor Pre-Columbian 
artifacts to go around: half of our present-day 
artists are turning out their equivalents, com- 
plete with patina. But it is impossible to resist 
the appeal of the primitive, and of time, even 
when it is synthetic, and our objection is not to 
these objets d’art in themselves; it is to their 
anticipation of antiquity in order to get into 
the museums. (Out-and-out forgery would be 
too difficult, I dare say.) Sculptors like Marini 
should supply us with the figures and animals 
we need for our Christmas cribs. For Marini, 
there would be the inducement of the Magi on 
their camels. 


MATISSE. And now the central problem of 
contemporary art is stated, at its most para- 
doxical, in the work and personality of Henri 
Matisse. The problem: how virtuoso, how 
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naive can an artist be? How carry conviction 
while he is giving pleasure? For ‘‘charm”’ is 
conceded to be indispensable to art, and never 
more so than in works which are strongly con- 
ceived and executed. At bottom, it is the prob- 
lem of being disarming, of exhibiting one’s 
abilities without flaunting them. For fifty years 
Matisse has been unlearning how to draw, as 
he produced works of increasing sophistication. 
This divided effort is over at last. Illness has 
now reduced him to using. cut-out colored 
shapes which amount to “‘free forms” with an 
eye on natural forms (mediaeval glass is full of 
them) and line drawings whose power of ex- 
pression he dares to test on large walls ingeni- 
ously preserved in fired tiles. By this very 
oriental means, Matisse returns from Persia — 
to Vence. The “oriental origins” of Christian 
art may be more plentiful in the future than 
they proved to be in the past. 


MATTA. The title — poetic in Chirico, a 
key to Klee, a strain upon Miro — reaches 
absurdity in the paintings of Sebastian An- 
tonio Matta Echaurren, who, all labels aside, 
is among the “ten” best-equipped painters of 
our time. But who would suspect this from 
such a title as “Lets Phosphorece by Clear- 
tivity.” (?) Practical jokes (whatever their 
domestic delight) should be left to the die-hard 
academicians —I mean those of yesterday’s 
academy — and to the journalists. Matta, 
with this strange chemical-architectural style 
(which at one time was the most original to be 
seen, but now is getting nebulous again, and 
easy to imitate) should essay some of the more 
difficult religious subjects: pentecost, the trans- 
figuration, the economy of our redemption, 
or the poor souls in purgatory. It is assumed 
that his gift for abstract invention does not 
need to be aided by irony. (Though how 
seldom, to-day, can anyone resist it!) 


MIRO. At first glance Joan Miro seems to 
owe to Klee all that he doesn’t owe to Arp — 
or, recalling earlier, bucolic canvases, you are 
putting him down for a bushman Breughel — 
when you suddenly see he is our leading 
iconographer. How easily, given grace, these 
mild indecencies might become sprightly pi- 
eties! This is the energetic kind of vision we 
want for the “illumination” of our book-of- 
hours of to-morrow. (Not Eric Gill’s prim, 
starved style left over from his lusty living.) 


MOORE. Henry Moore the sculptor has 
little to bring to Christian art. His perforated 
forms logically limit themselves to lance- 
wounds, his cleft or contorted members to 
special martyrdoms—for Christian figure- 
sculpture is bound to be taken rather literally 
— and it is oddly enough in his wash drawings 
that Moore reveals a remarkable way to repre- 
sent Biblical scenes and persons without the 
least sense of anachronism. True, the drawings 
we know, having been based on memories of 
air shelters, all look like variations of an en- 
tombment. But these heroic bodies, with their 
tiny impersonal heads, would merely need to 
rise, rearrange their draperies, and walk 
through the whole New Testament. 


MULLICAN. What has become of im- 
pressionism? is a question the young painter 
Lee Mullican has answered practically single- 
handed. Applying his paint with a palette 
knife, using motifs derived from Indian sand- 
painting, he far surpasses the impressionists in 


luminous color, and is the equal of any of his 
immediate contemporaries in alluding to sub- 
ject-matter, in encompassing a mood. Mean- 
while one cannot refrain from asking: If so 
much is given, why not a little more? “The 
capacity for taking infinite pains” was never 
better demonstrated than in making mosaics: 
pointillisme believed in. 


O’KEEFE. The economically-painted can- 
vases of Georgia O’Keefe are, when all is said, 
the most indigenous plastic expression of 
modern America. We are happiest in our art 
when realism and abstraction coincide, as they 
do in the work of our best photographers. 
O’Keefe, wife of the late Alfred Steiglitz, with 
her photographic eye, selects subject-matter 
which, in itself, is abstract (i.e., the elements 
of design are stressed) and proceeds to give a 
chromolithographic account of it. Due to her 
thin pigment, her disdain for paint quality, 
the original oils are not very ingratiating (the 
pastels are more so) but it is this middle-of-the- 
road vision which is so typically American. 
One eye is on nature. The other is on Paris. 
And while this disposition could — and I am 
afraid will — lead us into an era of religious 
poster-making, it could also lead into a valu- 
able method for formal composition (to be 
added to the one that follows). For the open 
secret of this “American style” is of course the 
photographic enlargement, the “blown-up” 
detail. Christian literature abounds in in- 
stances of generalities pointed up with partic- 
ulars (what else are the parables?) and how 
could this be better shown than by combining 
long shots with closeups? 


PICASSO. Along with untold harm, the 
most famous painter alive has done Christian 
art two great services. He has shown it, in his 
neo-classic period, how to handle the mother- 
and-child subject in tender and more “playful” 
yet firmly related arrangements (this, for to- 
morrow’s Madonnas) and, in the Guernica 
panel, with the hundreds of sketches made for 
it, he has demonstrated, step by step, how to 
compile a masterpiece: breaking down the 
separate subjects, section by section, and then 
bringing them up to their permissible strength, 
until the impact of the whole is greater than 
any of its parts. The qualified success of Le- 
brun’s “Crucifixion” depends on his having 
used this process, but I see it applied still more 
successfully where the intention in mind is not 
so obviously to produce another masterpiece 
of emotionally charged cubism. Most master- 
pieces are best left unfinished; furthermore, 
why does the process of abstraction necessarily 
mean the doing of violence? Cannot the 
“strong feelings” of the artist — which, in 
mural painters, seem occupational — be ex- 
pressed in harmonious shapes as well as those 
that defy being put together? They were at the 
portals of many cathedrals. 


POLLOCK. If the main psychological prob- 
lem of modern painting — that of deciding 
how, for one’s self, to practice the art of con- 
cealing art —is stated at full paradox in the 
work and person of the venerable Henri 
Matisse, the technical side of it, reduced to 
the medium itself, may well be represented by 
young Jackson Pollock. His is a great love for 
paint, with a great contempt for its usual uses, 
combined. (Although I wouldn’t be surprised 
if he professed an admiration for Ingres, or 
maybe George Innes. Painters are like that.) 


All the mistakes, all the happy accidents of 
modern painting find a place on the floor of 
Pollock’s studio. Well and good. They had to 
go somewhere. What interests us most: how does 
he know when to stop? How does he judge his 
successes? For this is an extreme sensitivity, 
protected by a casualness that appears callous. 
Nevertheless it is honest and (except in size) 
unpretentious, and I would not suggest — as 
in the school of Hoffman — that the results 
ought to be “checked” (and curbed) by 
translation into one of the more awkward or 
tedious mediums. It is merely for the record 
that we point out that the method used here 
is that of elaboration, of embroidery. We leave 
it to others to consider the possibility of buying 
this rich coloring by the yard, for use on vest- 
ments. 


RATTNER. For those whose sails are 
trimmed to Byzantium, Abraham Rattner is 
the man. Stabilizing Chagall, breaking Rou- 
ault into prisms, Rattner’s canvases are worth 
their weight in jewels, and it is because they 
first catch the attention, and then lead it deeper 
and deeper within, that I wish we might have 
the fifteen mysteries of the rosary pictured by 
this brush, and reduced to a small spiral-bound 
size — like a series of enamels — for use along 
with beads. Then we would see whose minds 
could wander. 


ROTHKO. Another young painter has gone 
in the opposite direction from Pollock — the 
direction of simplification — and ended up, 
with him, just as completely dependent on 
paint quality. Mark Rothko spent the required 
neo-expressionist’s amount of time in improv- 
ing on Kandinsky; now he seems all set to give 
Mondrian the sensuous appeal the old boy 
lacked (although not, I believe, burdening him 
with cosmic implications as do the non-ob- 
jectivists). In the meantime, while they are un- 
complicated and unsullied, let us burn into 
our brain Rothko’s glowing or limpid bands of 
color. Recalling Mediterranean days, their 
storms, sunsets, and noon shade — they are 
just what we need for the plainer church walls, 
to-morrow. 


STELLA. American art lost one of its finest 
talents with Joseph Stella: a talent ready to 
take up where the fresco painters of Avignon 
left off. It is customary to call these talents 
“decorative,” whereas, to themselves, they 
were undoubtedly depicting things as they 
saw them. With all his skill, Stella had an in- 
nocent vision. A vision lacking, we must sup- 
pose, at Beuron, where the skill developed led 
to endless and sterile ornamentation. Since 
none of to-day’s great artists (except possibly 
Jean Charlot) seems likely to project a decora- 
tive vision ultimately suitable for widespread 
use, it might be well to forget, altogether, the 
notion of thus enhancing the interiors of the 
churches we are building. The illustrators of 
children’s books are hardly the solution to the 
problem. 


TCHELITCHEW. Neither, at first glance, 
is Pavel Tchelitchew. This formidable name is 
that of the anti-decorator: a giant who, for 
years, has been standing squarely in his own 
light. Combining the romanticism of Courbet 
with the science of Leonardo, Tchelitchew’s 
work has all too often been more rewarding to 
read about than to look at: which is no reflec- 
tion on writers who recognize something worth 
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lumination, showering the cross and the 
altar. Pin-point lighting will illuminate 
the rest of the church for comfortable 
reading. At twilight there will be in- 
tegration of day and night illumination 
and the clear glass, near the top of the 
glass wall, will let the sky play its part 
the longest possible time, even into the 
night, by moonlight or by reflection of 
city lights from the low clouds. 

From the outside by night the church 
will be dominated by a cone of light or 
wide light beam directed toward the 
gilded cross and silhouetting the me- 
tallic sculpture of the Four Evangelists 
at the foot of the cross. The illumination 
created by this cone of light will appear 
to be floating over the church in an op- 
posite direction from and on the same 
vertical axis as the cone of light inside 
the church, this latter creating a soft 
illumination visible from a distance 
through the clear glass and from the 
nearby painted glass. 

Question: Now that the painting and 
the illumination is taken care of, what 
of more practical aspects of the problem? 

Labatut: Structure and mechanical 
equipment may vary following climate 
and financial means. Prestressed con- 
crete, steel or aluminum, or even lami- 
nated wood, can be used for the struc- 
ture. Reasonable standard dimensions 
were adopted in this case. For example, 
the window panes are four feet by eight 
feet. The principle of thermopane was 
adopted for the glass, the painting being 
located on the inside face of the plate 
glass, in order to increase the effect of 
greater depth and protect the painted 
surfaces made by the process of seri- 
graphy, a technique so well known to 
André Girard. Large areas of clear glass 
will increase the three dimensional ef- 
fect, an impression of escape toward 
limitless space, so well expressed in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries also 
by the use of clear glass, and so much 
ignored by mentally blind imitators. 

For practical and aesthetic reasons, 
the glass wall is composed so that it 
varies from complete opacity near the 
ground to full transparency near the 
roof, in order to secure good illumina- 
tion, as well as the visibility of tree tops, 
sky, and clouds from inside and in 
order to screen the nave from the 
street; only the top part of the parabolic 
wall, canopy, and ceiling will be more 
or less visible from the street. 

The acoustical problem is solved by 
baffles and perforations in the ceiling; 
also by the curtains on certain occasions. 

One of the two porches gives access 


to the rectory and necessary adjuncts, 
in addition to those included in the 
parabolic wall, such as sacristies, con- 
fessionals, organ chamber, curtain stor- 
age, etc. 

Question: The plan may present cer- 
tain difficulties of access from the sac- 
risty to the altar for the celebrant and 
acolytes; they should not mingle with 
members of the congregation coming 
into the church at the same time. Have 
you any suggestions? 

Labatut: In France there would not 
be any problem since the majestic 
suisse precedes the priest and clears the 
way. In this connection several solutions 
are possible. Private passage for the 
priest and acolytes from the sacristy to 
the sanctuary can be indicated by a 
removable roped-off passage, a modern 
way of replacing the suisse or beadle. A 
removable halberd, located at the point 
nearest the sacristy may be a more 
tangible expression of the idea. 

Question: What provision do you fore- 
see for the location of shrines and 
statues? 

Labatut: ‘This question can be solved 
in different ways. The Church of the 
Four Evangelists, for example, contains 
a total of three hundred and twenty- 
nine compositions or subjects, any of 
which can be a shrine for one worship- 
per or another. In another church, the 
desired shrines can become part of the 
architectonic paintings of the church, 
taking the place of the theme of the 
Evangelists. It is also possible to have 
shrines and statues located in a spe- 
cific, well-defined area, as shown in 
the model (Illustration page 16.) In a 
larger church, chapels and aisles can 
be incorporated in the composition for 
that purpose. 

Question: Have you any general con- 
siderations with which we can bring 
this discussion to a final conclusion? 

Labatut: The convexity of the para- 
bolic wall emphasizes vitality, mobility, 
dynamism, the temporal in architecture, 
by contrast with the concavity and 
concentricity of the glass wall, struc- 
ture and ceiling, which emphasizes the 
static and concentration of interest to- 
ward the focal point, the altar and the 
cross; that concentric effect inducing 
immobility, meditation, and contempla- 
tion. This architectural composition of- 
fers a tangible expression of an hori- 
zontal axiality associated with man in 
motion and a vertical axiality associated 
with man in prayer. It offers a compo- 
site impression of many separate sensa- 
tions related to each other within the 


total spatial composition by the archi- 
tect, the painter, and, if built, by the 
beholder. 

This church is the result of research 
toward simplicity and clarity in (1) 
spatial organization, (2) basic visual 
expression, and (3) structural system. 

The permanent architectural values 
applied to Chartres, Salisbury, the 
Sainte Chapelle at Paris were also 
applied to the Church of the Four 
Evangelists, but at the scale of new 
physical limitations, at a new human 
scale, something nearer the home and 
the community, with an expression of 
monumentality at a scale of our time, 
when monumentality should be more 
than ever before an expression of the 
dominance of greatness over physical 
dimensions, and not the product of 
sheer size, which is the most primitive 
type of monumentality. 

We have tried to reach a monu- 
mentality at the scale of our time, when 
those more or less pagan deities of 
deus ex machina type, like the telephone, 
radio, and television, have penetrated 
the home and have made reading and 
meditation less popular. The lack of 
desire to read may be compared to the 
ignorance of reading on the part of the 
majority of people in mediaeval days, 
when sculptors and painters were sup- 
plying a rich iconography easily legible 
on porches, choir screens, and windows. 

Yes, this church is an expression of a 
twenty-four hour architecture in which 
an iconographic polychromy on walls, 
glass, and curtains plays its part. In such 
a conception painting zs architectural 
and architecture is truly polychromy. 
In this architectural composition, col- 
ored light, always with us, but less 
tangible than color by pigment and 
materials, is made visible. Here colored 
light will be tangible as in that other 
architectural composition I was priv- 
ileged to realize at the New York 
World’s Fair in the form of fountain 
spectacles, seen by some twenty million 
spectators, and in which five sensitive 
and temperamental materials and tech- 
niques, strangers to each other, were 
placed at my disposal and played their 
part: water, light, sound, fireworks, and 
gas flame. There, music and architec- 
ture were integrated somewhat as paint- 
ing and architecture are integrated in 
this Church of the Four Evangelists. In 
the case of the fountain spectacles, it 
was the composer, Russell Bennet, to 
whom I gave the visual effects of the 
theme composed within technical limi- 
tations, and for which visual effects he 
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created music, which in turn gave a 
structure or organized continuity to 
that ephemeral architecture. For ex- 
ample, among the six spectacles pre- 
sented, there was one, ““The World and 
the Cathedral,” whose gigantic and 
climactical effects of colored light were 
sychronized with the gigantic and cli- 
mactical effects of bells and organ 
music which, with water and fireworks, 
were vanishing into the night. With a 
multiplicity of limitations, five modern 
mechanical means were humanized in 
order to express thoughts by means of 
architecture and music. 

In the case of the Church of the Four 
Evangelists, my réle was to find the ele- 
ments of an architectural composition 
in harmony with the character of André 
Girard’s ways of expression, and a struc- 
ture with bare walls, clear glass, and 
bare curtains to be used for the writing 
of a clear message as means of com- 
munication and understanding. 

The church, like the fountains, is an- 
other example of how the visual arts 
can contribute to universal language; 
a universal visual language which per- 
mits an enrichment of mind and spirit 
and leads to better understanding of 
other peoples in other times, as well as 
other peoples in our times. 

Finally, in this church, iconographic 
polychromy rather than a geometric or 
heraldric one, is integrated to architec- 


ture, emphasizing by its scale the im- 
portance of the church in man’s physical 
environment, in his community, near 
and at the scale of his home. 

We have tried to express “constants” 
and “variables” in the treatment of ex- 
pression of time, space, materials, and 
light; in the treatment and expression 
necessary to answer the spiritual needs 
of the individual and the community. 
We have tried to express time in archi- 
tecture considered as the product of 
the treatment of light and the beholder 
in motion, in architecture considered 
as a living thing and not as an empty 
corpse frozen to death and of a more or 
less short durability. Our intention was 
to give variety to the eye, logic to the 
mind, content to the spirit, by condi- 
tioning space, communicating and ex- 
alting an idea, and establishing a char- 
acter by way of function, which, if not 
in its nature physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual altogether, is only blind, bru- 
tal, and inhuman. 

New techniques and new forms can 
be the source of permanent architec- 
tural values if used with values per- 
manent in nature, in man, and in the 
art of creating, inventing, and com- 
posing, whatever the durability of ma- 
terials —a durability often deceiving 
if we think of fragile thirteenth century 
glass still in place while monuments 
made of granite and new gadgets per- 


mitting modern fountain spectacles have 
long since vanished. 

This leads me to emphasize one of 
those many principles, or tools of per- 
manent value, which is architectural 
continuity from fractions of a second to 
centuries, and which permits the great- 
est diversity of expression (individual, 
regional, or of an epoch) without com- 
promising that fundamental quality 
which is architectural unity. The re- 
sultant whole thus obtained does not 
express either monotony or a counter- 
feiting of surface forms, which are the 
result of a clandestine formula too easy 
to express truth or the best of our time. 

In short, let me state that neither 
words nor models can replace the to- 
tality of the space and time under con- 
sideration in which each individual is 
a centre in motion. Architecture is an 
expression of space composed for hu- 
man life and experience. 

Furthermore, our colored world is 
the result of the treatment of light by 
nature or by the artist, observed by re- 
peated ‘“‘coups doeil”’ These “shots of 
the eye” are comparable to the inverse 
action of a machine gun, its bullets 
penetrating back into the mind. If the 
mind is not reached or stimulated by 
the light, treated naturally or by the 
artist, even good eyes do not see color, 
or see only colors which fight each other 
— or too often see nothing. 


A Synthesis in Modern Sacred Art 


HE joint effort which André Girard 

and Jean Labatut will in a few days 
present to the public at the Carstairs 
Gallery, New York City, and which 
offers models, at various scales, of a 
complete and completely decorated 
church — the characteristics of which a 
spectator may judge in almost as direct 
and intuitive a fashion as though he 
beheld the building in its final form — 
to my mind possesses exceptional sig- 
nificance, the importance of which I 
should like to emphasize. 

To sum up my thought in a single 
sentence, I should say that we are here 
in the presence of a great architectural 
and decorative conception, at once 
wholly traditional and wholly modern, 
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which blazes new trails and furnishes 
us with an eminent — and practical — 
specimen of authentic sacred art. 

The fundamental requirement for the 
unity of a work of art as complex and 
as total as a church is that the mutual 
adaptation of the architectural struc- 
ture to the poetry of light and color 
which makes one body with it should 
not be achieved after the event by a 
sort of material addendum — often halt- 
ing and faulty — but shall result in an 
organic and vital way from the very 
conception of the task. This fundamen- 
tal requirement was met at the very 
outset of the great achievements of the 
past; almost never is it accomplished in 
our day. We find it fulfilled to the high- 


est degree in the Church of the Four 
Evangelists as it stands before our eyes, 
not merely as a scheme on paper but as 
a creation already in process. 

It is an extraordinary stroke of good 
fortune that in our time the collabora- 
tion of an architect and a painter can 
have been so complete and so close that 
the work in its very genesis should have 
emerged from the thinking of both men 
and from their common toil. For his 
part, André Girard devised and gave 
final form — in the reduced proportions 
required for exhibition — to his mural 
decorations and his windows in Laba- 
tut’s architectural laboratory, under the 
conditions of reality set by the structure 
of the building as well as by its orienta- 
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tion and the illumination it would re- 
ceive from the sun at different times of 
day. In return, it was with respect to 
the réle and the visibility of the decora- 
tion as well as of liturgical necessities 
that everything, even to the least detail, 
was provided for in Jean Labatut’s 
model. And the architect, too, worked 
under conditions of experimental real- 
ity, thus assuring with rare mastery that 
other unity the necessity for which is 
equally fundamental—I mean the 
unity of the edifice in regard to its natu- 
ral environment and in regard to that 
living and mobile reality which is the 
human being for whose use the work is 
intended. The eyes and the intelligences 
of the faithful who will walk into the 
church and who will move about therein 
in order to decipher its meaning, who 
will assist at mass and pray there, are 
the true frame of reference to which 
everything is related. 


THE second characteristic which I 
should like to point out is concerned 
with the fact that the Church of the 
Four Evangelists is an example of the 
essential modernity of living art as op- 
posed, on the one hand, to the false 
modernism of fashion and, on the other, 
to dead imitation. Of the painter as of 
the architect, it can be said that they 
have applied in a wholly new way su- 
preme laws of artistic creation which 
are immutable in themselves, and to 
which they have been faithful by discov- 
ering arrangements, harmonies, and dis- 
positions wholly suited to our day. 

Here is the high lesson for which a 
philosopher owes them special thanks 
and which shows the great value of the 
metaphysical principle of analogy in the 
realm of artistic creation. Labatut’s and 
Girard’s church is not a dead copy of 
the way in which our forbears applied 
the eternal laws at any given moment 
in time —a copy imitating univocally 
what they have left us (but foreign to 
their creative intuition). Nor is it an 
imitation of the modern dictated by 
fashion’s good pleasure and supposing 
that the great artists of to-day know 
nothing of the eternal laws. It is a fresh 
realization of those laws, required by 
the very reality of the new conditions 
under which dwell at once the men of 
to-day and to-day’s techniques and ma- 
terials. 

Such is the meaning of the church’s 
polygonal, almost circular, plan, with 


* Illustrated and described in the November, 
1949, issue of LrruRcicaL ARTs. 


all the novel modifications it involves, 
and of the parabolic wall placed be- 
hind the altar, constituting an archi- 
tectural discovery of the first rank. Such 
is the meaning of the paintings, extraor- 
dinarily rich and strictly obedient to 
the sacred text, which are to cover this 
wall and which afford us in modern 
form the equivalent of that imaged Bible 
which the sculptors and the stained glass 
men of the middle ages strove so hard 
to teach the faithful. Here is all the 
adorable story told by the Gospels and 
which we are summoned to spell out 
in the colored symphony displayed 
before our eyes. The four Evangelists 
are there, not under the aspect of an 
abstract symbol or of a more or less con- 
ventional figure, but in the very life of 
their narratives, each with his own origi- 
nal peculiarities, which the painter has 
penetrated in loving contemplation; 
each with his own spiritual color, if I 
may put it so, which the dominant color 
assigned to each of the four vertical 
sections of the wall sensibly manifests. 
This astonishing wall, however, is 
merely the central element in a decora- 
tive scheme which affects the entire 
church, and in which the painted win- 
dows play an essential part, since the 
exterior walls are of glass. André Girard 
himself already had entirely covered 
with paintings the church at Stowe, 
Vermont. * To-day he offers us the first 
fruits of a truly monumental work. In 
what is already achieved we find a won- 
derful expression of his art’s creative 
power and of his pictorial gifts as a poet, 
as well as of the generosity of his soul 
and of his deep faith. If we are to believe 
Angelico, “in order to paint the things 
of Christ, you must live with Christ.” 
We know that that life is not reserved 
only for those who have chosen the 
state of perfection, and that in one way 


or another it is accessible also to those, 
even be they painters, poets, or novel- 
ists, who drag their shoes along the 
world’s highways. 


May I add that it is not a matter of 
indifference that an architect and a 
painter intent on decorating and build- 
ing a church, should both of them have 
feeling and respect for the things of the 
Faith? 

May I say that the endeavor brought 
to accomplishment in France at Assy 
and at Vence has an importance of the 
first rank because it bears witness to the 
Church’s eternal power to welcome the 
forms appropriate to each age, and to 
the response whereof are capable, when 
the Church is willing to call upon them, 
the most celebrated representatives of 
modern painting? But that if the renewal 
in sacred art is to develop in an effective, 
fruitful, and lasting way, it will only be 
by following the path of a creative in- 
spiration organically one and of a 
humble and integrated labor, which is 
that of all progressive continuity, a path 
upon which Girard and Labatut set out 
for the sake of an undertaking magnif- 
icently ambitious and meticulously cal- 
culated, with that sort of playful daring 
and unselfish freedom of children off for 
adventure? 

Finally, may I say that it would be a 
fine thing if in this country, where noth- 
ing seems too hard to try, a parish or a 
religious community were to be found 
that would make up its mind to try the 
adventure full scale and to have built 
— at less expense than so many neo- 
gothic imitations — this Church of the 
Four Evangelists, which would be a 
major milepost, worthy at once of the 
Church and of Art, for that indispen- 
sable renewal which is on its way and 
which must come to pass? 


The Editor’s Diary: IV 


OVEMBER 6, 1950. Saw the sculp- 

tors’ exhibition of religious work 
at the Argent Gallery, New York City. 
Many of the models were those refused 
for the previous show of the National 
Sculpture Society’s competition at the 
French Gallery. There were many in- 
teresting pieces shown, and several were 


reproduced in the August, 1950, Lit. 
Arts. There are quite a few sculptors 
whose work should be in our churches, 
but there are also many who need to 
ponder over and study the subject mat- 
ter. Quality and competence are not 
lacking, but imagination and inspiration 
are other matters. 
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November 23, 1950. Dom Paul George 
Passelecq, O.S.B., of the Abbey of Saint 
Benoit, Maredsous, Belgium, called. He 
is chaplain-general of the Belgian Boy 
Scouts and appeared in uniform. He is 
much interested in social questions and 
collaborated on a book, La Meéche qu 
fume encore, which deals with difficult 
social and religious questions in Brus- 
sels. His pen name is Claude Olivier. I 
met him again in the studio of a mutual 
friend, Theodore Brenson. (I first met 
Brenson, etcher and painter, through 
Jacques Maritain.) Father Passelecq is 
also much interested in art and abstract 
interpretations of religious subject mat- 
ter — which now occupy much of Bren- 
son’s time — do not bother him in the 
least. He is also editor of the review 
Esprit et Vie, published at Maredsous. 
Father Passelecq is a vigorous person- 
ality, tingling with life. 


December 15, 1950. Lecture at Vassar, for 
Dr Terwilliger’s group. He is the Episco- 
pal chaplain; also a faithful reader of 
Lir. Arts. A pleasant “community” 
dinner in the parish cafeteria with about 
sixty students; then all adjourned to the 
parish hall for the talk, very informal. 
Much of it based on what I had said at 
the Congress in Rome, early in Septem- 
ber. I used slides. I was told that many 
of the students were surprised to hear 
that the Catholic Church was not 
“necessarily” reactionary in art. Here 
again the net results of such a lecture are 
intangible. But some of it sticks and that 
is the main point. Some of the Vassar 
professors speak of the Church as being 
a kind of archaeological throwback, and 
the students were naturally surprised to 
hear me say that the Church and its 
doctrines were very much alive to-day. 


January 10, 1951. Father P. Dubois, O.P., 
called. He is a Dominican from Le 
Saulchoir, France, now in the US for a 
year to work on a philosophical thesis in 
Boston. He acts as chaplain for a French 
Dominican community in Boston. Father 
Dubois wants to organize an exhibition 
of sacred art in Boston (French artists) 
as part of the celebration of the second 
millennium of Paris. The trick will be to 
gather a sufficient number of exhibits, 
since the more likely ones — particu- 
larly chalices and vestments — are scat- 
tered in parishes throughout this coun- 


try. 


January 18, 1951. Amidst the charges and 
counter charges re the misdeeds of the 
clergy re religious art, we find relief 


from time to time when a young priest 
wants something good for his church 
and seeks ways of getting it. Father 
Robert F. Hurley, of Saint Patrick’s 
Church, Huntington, Long Island, 
called to talk over his problem. He wants 
small statues for the cells of the nuns of 
the parish; also for classrooms. He also 
wants crucifixes. As usual, funds are 
limited, but he is willing to stretch his 
requirements over a period of years, 
if necessary, and that is a wise step. I 
suggested he ask Suzanne Nicolas to 
help him with his problem. 


January 23, 1951. Lunch with Maude 
Kemper Riley, of Yale University. She 
has a scholarship to study in Mexico 
and plans to leave soon. Will gather 
material for Lrr. ArTs in Mexico. 


January 29, 1951. Dom Benedict Brock- 
bernd, O.S.B., called and will attend our 
Quilisma meeting this evening. A dy- 
namic type of man, full of pep, particu- 
larly about Gregorian chant and the 
K.R.O. radio station of Hilversum, Hol- 
land. They broadcast religious news, 
music, around the clock. No commer- 
cials and no sponsors. Support comes 
from popular contributions. In his 
broadcasts of music of the Church, 
Father Brockbernd has the enthusiastic 
support of the Cardinal of Utrecht. He 
is a member of the Benedictine com- 
munity formerly at Amay-sur-Meuse. 
This community was founded by Cardi- 
nal Mercier and Dom Lambert Beau- 
douin for the reunion of Churches, East 
and West. I visited Amay in 1938 when 
I met Dom IIdefonse Dirks, who later 
contributed one of the articles in the 
Lit. Arts issue devoted to the Oriental 
rites (The Spiritual and Aesthetic Value of 
Icons: page 236, fourth quarter 1935). 


February 2, 1951. Herbert B. Palmer (im- 
porters, distributors, consultants for 
works of art, etc.) of Los Angeles, writes 
for the “official position of the Church 
in the field of art.”’ I suggested he read 
paragraph 195 of the encyclical Mediator 
Dei and the Holy Father’s allocution to 
the delegates of the First International 
Congress of Catholic Artists, Tuesday, 
September 5, 1950 (reprinted in English 
in Lrr. Arts, November, 1950, issue). 


February 5, 1951. Saw Suzanne Nicolas’s 
second version of her Blessed Martin de 
Porres. This polychromed statue is to 
be installed in a church in Puerto Rico, 
designed by our old friend, Father 
Marcolino Maas, O.P. The church and 


the statue, I hope, will be illustrated in 
the magazine. 


February 20, 1951. A good piece of news! 
André Girard tells me that he is plan- 
ning a show of his paintings for the 
Carstairs Gallery. Instead of the usual 
type of show, he will combine it with the 
showing of the model of a church, to be 
designed by Jean Labatut, of Princeton 
University. The model itself will be 
polychromed; then the larger paintings, 
sketches, etc., will be the gallery show. 
An ideal and unusual combination. (See 
story and illustrations in this issue.) 


February 23, 1951. A question: “We have 
been called upon to make a quotation 
for a representation of the presentation 
of our Lady in the temple. . . . Can 
you assist us in getting a nice artistic 
representation of this subject?” Answer: 
“Why not take the Bible text and go on 
from there? A talented and imaginative 
artist should be able to do the job. Why 
always look for something to copy?” 


February 23, 1951. Lunch with Adrien 
Dufresne, Quebec architect. He is sail- 
ing this evening for Rome to see the 
General of the Oblates of Mary Im- 
maculate re his plans for the Basilica of 
Notre-Dame du Cap, to be erected near 
Three Rivers, P. Q. An immense build- 
ing, like the Oratoire Saint Joseph in 
Montreal and Sainte Anne de Beaupré. 
The building is generally of a pseudo- 
gothic cast, per request. It seems that 
since Saint Joseph is renaissance and 
Sainte Anne de Beaupré is romanesque, 
the powers-that-be feel this one should 
be gothic. A funny bit of reasoning! Like 
putting the cancer bug (if there is such 
a thing) in a new-born baby on the 
theory that some traditional characteris- 
tic should be instilled in anything new 
and fresh and young. Dufresne hopes to 
induce the Roman authorities to allow 
him to simplify the design and will use 
the best arguments — lower costs, less 
upkeep and repairs later on. 


Same date. Met Tom Burns (Burns Oates, 
London) who wanted to know what I 
thought of the Ashley Gallery, since the 
gallery occupies space belonging to his 
firm on Ashley Place. Told him the gal- 
lery was fine since Iris Conlay was 
running it. Her choices are A-1 and as 
long as she keeps it on that high level, 
all will be well. It is doubtful whether 
such a gallery can pay its way (and I 
hope I am wrong!) but it is certainly 
worth while as a centre from which 
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may radiate sound ideas on the sacred 
arts. 


Same date. A long chat with Mrs Staude 
re plans for a memorial church she wants 
to build in Arizona. I had seen photos of 
preliminary plans some years ago, but 
present plans call for a smaller church 
than first anticipated — really a chapel. 
The first church idea (a tall glass tower 
in the form of a cross) was designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s son in Los An- 
geles. The present plans for the chapel at 
Sedona, Arizona, are by Theodore Van 
Possen. I had several suggestions to 
offer about certain liturgical details, and 
Mrs Staude tells me the architect will 
later write to me. What an opportunity! 
For example, I can imagine an altar 
frontal design of silver and petrified 
wood. ... 


February 27, 1951. Invited to a meeting 
of the exhibition committee of the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society (Clara Fasano, 
chairman) at Alfred Geiffert’s place, 
21 Washington Square North, N.Y.C. 
His wife, Lu Duble, Moissaye Marans, 
Jean de Marco, and Joseph Fleri, were 
present — Geiffert and I ex-officio. Plans 
for an exhibition or a competition are 
usually complicated with a group like 
the National Sculpture Society, since so 
many persons and rivalries are involved. 
Lu Duble had a constructive suggestion 
— that a small number of sculptors be 
invited to make models of statues for 
possible reproduction, but to do this on 
their own and outside the Society’s 
normal activities. She felt sure that they 
could find a gallery willing to show this 
work. I hope the idea is carried out and 
that Lu Duble will produce one of her 
fine terra cotta statues. 


March 9, 1951. An emissary from Rem- 
ington-Rand called to interest me in an 
adding machine. The only machine 
that might be interesting would be one 
in which cards with holes in them could 
be placed; then turn a knob and, presto! 
I know how many subscribers prefer 
gothic, renaissance, romanesque, old or 
new art! But I did thank the Remington- 
Rand man for assuming we were worthy 
of his interest. 


March 13, 1951. To Philadelphia to see 
Mr John P. Donovan, a contractor and 
a long-time member of L.A.S. I particu- 
larly wanted to see Gabriel Loire’s 
carved glass windows in the new church 
of Saint Margaret Mary Alacocque at 
Essington, near Philadelphia (The Rev- 


erend Francis L. Hub, pastor). These 
windows are fine in color, but some of 
the panels of the rose window are a bit 
confused in design. It will be interesting 
to know how the cement stands up after 
twenty years or so — as that is the ques- 
tion that pops up every time that 
method of holding glass together arises. 
The pieces are chipped (carved) and 
about one inch thick. Then Mr Donovan 
took me out to see the new Church of 
the Transfiguration (under construc- 
tion) at West Collingswood. Paul Riley 
is the architect. An interesting design; 
sawtooth walls on one side and top to 
bottom windows, consisting of a grill of 
wood, with the openings about twelve by 
fifteen inches. Glass rondels, of various 
colors, will be used (made by Blenheim). 
I will ask Paul Riley for plans and 
photos later on. It was interesting to 
note that Bishop Eustace is taking the 
plunge in a contemporary design. The 
more the merrier. 


March 14, 1951. Met Miss Jane Wasey 
and Miss Wingate, sculptors, at the 
Museum of Natural History to discuss 
plans for an exhibition of sculpture to 
be sponsored by the Sculptors’ Guild. A 
large hall in the museum is to be divided 
into booths, each to be designed and ar- 
ranged by a well-known architect or 
designer: a living room, a store, a 
chapel, etc., to show how sculpture can 
be incorporated in such interiors. Each 
exhibit will have to be self-sustaining, 
and that is the rub for the chapel. More 
later when these plans materialize. 


March 18, 1951. To Charlotte, North 
Carolina, at the invitation of Joseph 
Shields Hutchison, director of the Mint 
Museum, to talk on art at the opening of 
the exhibition of religious art (painting 
and sculpture), past and present. This 
exhibition was sponsored by a group of 
Catholic laymen of the area. Lir. Arts 
supplied names of artists and seven 
small statues of the Society’s “‘statue 
project” were shown. Altogether a worth 
while show, and Mr Hutchison hopes to 
repeat it each year. 


April 2, 1951. Twenty-first annual meet- 
ing of L.A.S. Dom Gaspar LeFebvre, 
O.S.B., of the Abbey of Saint André, 
Bruges, Belgium, certainly did not ex- 
pect us to last this long. When Harry 
Binsse and I met Dom LeFebvre in 
Montreal in the early days of the So- 
ciety’s existence, he did not hold out 
much hope for any such group in the 
United States. The annual meeting was 


successful, with a good attendance of 
about four hundred. The proceedings 
appear in the May issue. Our chairman 
and first president, Mr Charles D. Ma- 
ginnis, seemed to enjoy the affair. 


April 9, 1951. Miss Yvonne Williams of 
Toronto called at the office. I had seen 
her windows in a Toronto hospital 
chapel a year ago and was anxious to 
have further details. She tells me she 
was in Connick’s studio, Boston, back 
in 1931 and I must have met her at that 
time. Her windows in the chapel con- 
sist of large areas of clear glass with a 
group of figures in the upper section. 
Here is where economic necessity re- 
sults in effective design. 


April 10, 1951. Lunch with Miss Char- 
lotte Weidler. I had read her article, 
“Art in Western Germany Today” in 
the April, 1951, issue of The Magazine of 
Art and was interested in her comments 
on the work of Schmitt-Rottluf and the 
reactions of his students when he sug- 
gested they study the Bible for stained 
glass designs for new churches. Miss 
Weidler is connected with the Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh. She has been to 
Germany on art missions for the State 
Department — an excellent contact for 
us re present day religious art in Western 
Germany. Miss Weidler promised to 
gather material, and I hope to have it 
for one of our issues. 


April 11, 1951. Opening of exhibition of 
contemporary religious art in France at 
the Yale University Art Gallery, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Mr Lamont Moore, 
the director and prime mover of this 
show, took us around (Raphael Hume 
and I) and later we were pleased to note 
a large attendance. Mr de Méssiéres, 
cultural attaché of the French Embassy, 
made a little speech. The show was very 
well planned. I had already seen a num- 
ber of the exhibits in Paris and knew 
many of the artists. This exhibition will 
do much good and may help to break 
down — or at least crack — the wall of 
indifference which surrounds so much of 
religious art to-day. I hope to have a 
good presentation of this material in 
Lit. Arts. (See August, 1951, issue.) 


April 12, 1951. Father Foley, of George- 
town University, Washington, phoned. 
Wanted to know if the Yale show could 
go to Washington. I referred him to 
Mrs Pope, of the American Federation 
of Arts, since the exhibition is being 
circulated in the United States through 
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that group. And Miss Clare Fontanini, 
of the art department of the Catholic 
University, is also interested. I hope 
both universities can get together on this. 


Same date. Long talk with Bill Justema. 
First heard from him from Mount Angel 
Abbey, Oregon, where he spent some 
time as a brother following his conver- 
sion several years ago. He was long an 
industrial designer in New York (par- 
ticularly wall paper) and knows the 

-Fifty-seventh Street art gallery field 
well; also has an excellent knowledge of 
modern art and artists. He recently 
spent six months in Guatemala, seeking 
his “way of life” with Franciscan Fa- 
thers — from Brooklyn — for whom he 
has the greatest admiration. We ex- 
changed ideas about our problems and 
the need and challenge for achieving a 
meeting of the minds between the clergy 
and the artist. Contacts of this kind are 
one of the major compensations of my 
job. If the reservoir of good will, yearn- 
ing, talent, hope, that is now available 
could be made known to the Church — 
and then appreciated and encouraged 
— many of our difficulties would disap- 
pear. 


April 17, 1951. Lecture at Yale for the 
students of architecture, painting, and 
sculpture. They are working on a church 
thesis, and my talk dealt with that 
general topic, with remarks on what is 
being done in several other countries. 
The programmes for this kind of thesis 
—in most universities — are usually 
masterpieces of vagueness and confu- 
sion. For example, this gem taken from 
the Yale programme: “. . . to produce 
an architectural composition which 
shall give the solitary observer or parti- 
cipant in a religious ceremony a feeling 
of religious experience, whether this 
feeling be one of awe or exaltation or a 
combination of various related feelings.”’ 
No wonder so many students end up in 
a fog! 


April 19, 1951. Monsignor Nabuco of Rio 
de Janeiro called. He was one of the 
earliest and staunchest friends of the 
Society. He gave me a letter I wrote to 
him in 1931 when he first wrote to us 
for information. Monsignor Nabuco is 
the Rio Cardinal’s consultant on archi- 
tectural and liturgical matters and the 
present plans call for a large basilica. 
I will probably get further documenta- 
tion later. 


April 20, 1951. Miss Marjorie Nazer of 


Toronto called at the office. She is in- 
terested in establishing a Christian Art 
Guild in Canada and has recently is- 
sued the first publication of the Guild: 
a lecture, “Can Art Be Christian?” 
written by our old friend, Father Flahiff, 
of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, Toronto. The function of the 
guild will be to promote interest in the 
arts of the Church and to bring to the 
notice of the Canadian clergy the work 
being done by contemporary artists. A 
parallel to Miss Conlay’s work in the 
Ashley Gallery in London. I first met 
Miss Nazer in 1941 or thereabouts, 
with Father Gerald Phelan, then Presi- 
dent of the Pontifical Institute, when he 
took me out to call on Lady Windle, 
widow of Sir Bertram Windle, who 
lived near Toronto. I knew of Sir 
Bertram, as I had read one of his books, 
The Church and Science, and had listened 
to him lecture at Boston College back 
in 1927. I have an amusing recollection 
of my visit. After the usual serious and 
polite conversation, we ended up play- 
ing with toy trains —on the floor. A 
certain amount of silly pastime is neces- 
sary in all this “art and liturgy” busi- 
ness. Otherwise .. . ! 


April 20, 1951. Lunch with Dr Frances 
Godwin of Queens College, Flushing, 
N.Y. She is an art historian and studied 
with Dr Walter Cook of the Institute of 
Fine Arts of New York University. She 
wrote several book reviews for Lir. 
Arts. Such scholarly reviews are very 
important as they provide a background 
against which we can build to-day. Dr 
Godwin agreed whole-heartedly with 
the idea that the more you know about 
the past the more likely you are to be in 
tune with the present. 


April 23, 1951. Sister Mary Saint Paul, 
Dominican missionary, called at the 
office to talk over plans for bas-reliefs in 
the small chapel of Our Lady of Bayous 
Convent in Louisiana. She has been in 
the United States for several years — a 
small and very bright little lady who was 
well aware of what ails religious art 
to-day; hence her desire to have some- 
thing good. Sister Mary came to the 
office at the suggestion of our friends at 
Friendship House in Harlem. She has in 
mind five bas-reliefs of polychromed 
wood. Because of the damp Louisiana 
climate, she thought wood better than 
canvas. It seemed to me that this was 
right up Suzanne Nicolas’s alley, and 
it was fortunate that she was in town and 
so came to the office for a chat with 


Sister Mary Saint Paul. They got along 
famously and Suzanne Nicolas suggested 
terra-cotta since she felt that wood 
might crack or warp. Sister Mary will 
send a plan of the chapel and Suzanne 
will study scale, etc. I hope all this 
materializes. 


April 25, 1951. Meeting of the clan inter- 
ested in the foundation of the new 
Benedictine foundation of Mount Sav- 
iour, Elmira, New York. The meeting 
took place in the quarters of the King- 
Coit School of the Dance, N.Y.C. Dom 
Damasus Winzen explained the pur- 
poses of the new foundation (a return to 
the basic tenets of Saint Benedict); Dom 
Gregory Borgstedt, former prior of 
Portsmouth Priory, spoke of the im- 
mediate needs of the community. The 
other two members of the founding 
group, Dom Placid Cormey and Dom 
Bernard Burns, are already at Elmira. 
About 250 attended this meeting and 
many were old friends of the Keyport 
days and of Regina Landis at Bethle- 
hem, Connecticut. Any progress in such 
matters must be reckoned in twenty-_ 
five year periods, and I remember the 
early days at Portsmouth, with Dom 
Leonard Sargent and Dom Hugh 
Diman. The trick is to keep up and 
nurse the enthusiasms of the early days, 
and the real pull comes when problems 
of building have to be met and settled. 


April 26, 1951. Talked at the monthly 
meeting of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety, at the Architectural League. The 
subject dealt generally with the ques- 
tion: “How to bridge the gap between 
artist and client.” The client who can 
afford, and is willing to pay for, an 
original work of art has no problem, but 
the pastor who has limited funds must 
turn to reproductions. The immediate 
need, then, is for good reproductions of 
first-rate models, but in limited quanti- 
ties, much as an etcher limits the num- 
ber of proofs of his etching. There is a 
likelihood that a group of sculptors will 
work on this problem in the near future. 


May 10, 1951. This past week has been 
an international one for me, and con- 
tacts come from friends of long-standing 
in the affairs of the Society. First, be- 
cause of a notice in a Paris newspaper I 
received the address of an Indian painter 
from the Embassy of India in Paris. I 
wrote at once and hope to receive 
photos of this artist’s work. Then, 
through Miss Delehanty of Bethlemen, 
Connecticut, I heard of Dom Gregory 


Madonna and Fish 
A mosaic by Louisa Jenkins 


“Louisa Jenkins, San Francisco mosaicist, brings a new freedom and a convert’s 
intensity of feeling to this religious medium par excellence, in which every 
slightest artistic decision is contemplative. The work illustrated springs from a 
conviction that ‘the Mother of Our Lord was a very strong character'(!)—ex- 
pressing this conviction in the heavily shadowed face at the centre of « thirty- 
by-thirty-six-inch panel which is then broken into dissolving shapes of cool and 
warm pinks, pale blues and gold, all supported, so to speak, by the vivid 


metallic coloring of the sacred ‘Fish’ in the foreground. In addition to Italian 
mosaic glass, Mrs. Jenkins uses such materials as lava and asbestos rock, 
iridescent furnace slag, crystal and colored quartz, pyrites, and marble. Set 
by hand in small areas of multicolored and shaded magnesite, the effect is as 
ingratiating as the sketch for a painting, as ultimately satisfying as a unit of 
architecture.’’— William Justema. 


Street side elevation, west. Opaque shutters screen class- 
rooms from west sun while creating cross ventilation in rooms. 


Playground elevation. Clerestory of glass blocks lights class- 
rooms. Cantilevered roof shades lower section and walkway. 
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Immediately after the war (the last one), new 
parishes were established on the outskirts of 
Houston, in rapidly growing residential areas. 
These—for the most part speculatively- 
built—housed young married couples with in- 
creasing families whose incomes ranged from 
$3,000.00 to $8,000.00. Therefore, although 
a parish was newly established, it was neces- 
sary to construct a plant of good size despite 
high labor and materials costs. In this particular 
instance, it was important to provide all nor- 
mal facilities for present needs while permitting 
the later additions and changes in use required 
by future growth. 

A master plan for the entire site, involving 
all future and foreseeable units, was de- 
veloped which preserved a large play area 
protected from traffic. Construction began on 
the basic school units, the auditorium being 
temporarily used as the church, and the library 
partitioned for a rectory. Future construction of 
parish facilities at the north end of the present 
buildings and of additional school facilities at 
the south end should interfere very little with 
continuing plant operation. 


1. Sanctuary. 2. Auditorium (present church). 
3. Choir screen. 4. Choir. 5. Sacristies. 
6. Storage. 7. Garage. 8. Present living quar- 
ters and future library. 9. Bed room. 10. 
Housekeeper. 11. Air-conditioning room. 12. 
Kitchen. 13. Cafeteria (this space is now used 
for overflow on Sunday). Windows above 
for 10,11, 12, and 13. 14. Utility room. 15. 
Statue of Saint Rose of Lima. 16. Boys’ toilet. 
17. Girls’ toilet. 18. Classrooms. 19. Nuns” 
lounge. 20. Office. 21. Confessionals. 22. 
Baptistry and closets for ushers. 


10 20 30 40 50 60 


SAINT ROSE OF LI 


Houston, Texas 
The Reverend Paul C. Pieri, pastor 
Donald Barthelme and Associates, architects 


Statue of Saint Rose of Lima by 
Joseph Bulone. Terra cotta against 
white stucco wall. 


Interior of future auditorium now 
used as church. East windows pro- 
vide sole light. Doors at left fold to 
open into cafeteria for use as addi- 
tional pew space; also for later use 
of cafeteria with social hall. 


Main door to church. Doors are of wood covered with 
copper. The statue of Saint Rose of Lima can be seen 
in the distance. 
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ae ia Hatched porsione of plan 7/77 


1. Future church. 2. Rectory. 3. Kitchen, gar- 
age, and passage to church. 4. Rectory 
garden. 5. Rectory service. 6. Convent. 7. 
Housekeeper. 8. Convent service. 9. Convent 
garden. 10. Future sixth classroom. 11. Park- 
ing for sixty cars. 12. Maximum standard soft- 
ball diamond. 13. Intercollegiate football 
field. 14. Paved court. 15-16. Four class- 
rooms each. 17. Parking for seventy cars. 18. 
Champion size tennis courts. 


A PROTOTYPE—POLYCHROME— CHURCH 


Jean Labatut 
Andre Girard 


Architect 


Painter 


Model of the site plan showing a typical location of the church. A street corner was 
chosen in order to bring the church to the foreground of the community, emphasizing its 
importance by means of extended vistas made possible by its location near the right of 
way and intersection of streets. Horizontal vistas contribute in giving back the dom- 
inance that the church should enjoy in the community—a dominance achieved in the past 


by way of verticality. The street corner expressed in the model shows an average street 


intersection, either at "State and Broad” or in a residential section. Even the small lot 
selected (100’ x 175’) offers an off-street approach to the church. A larger plot would 


allow a direct access to the church from an off-street parking area. 


Complete model showing the church as seen from the street 


intersection on a cloudy day and expressing the contrast 


between the transparency of the painted glass wall near 


building. 


See other 
illustrations 


on page 25 


Views of the interior while the model was being as- 
sembled. They indicate one of the several possible 
variations for the treatment and scale of the parabolic 
wall. In this particular instance the parabolic wall 
shows a theme of Saint John the Baptist, a less complex 
composition than the one shown on the large frag- 
mentary model (page 25) which includes three hundred 
and twenty subjects and where the largest human head 
would be eighteen inches in height. In the subject of 
Saint John the Baptist the largest head would be fifteen 
feet in height. This indicates the wide range of scale 
possible in the mural iconography. 


the ceiling and its opacity near the ground. Part of the 
central structure supporting the roof of the church and used 
as a baldachino above the altar appears as a fléche and 
as a support for the metallic statues of the Evangelists— 
all dominated by the cross. This cross and statues are even 
visible from the sidewalk immediately surrounding the 


REFER TO ARTICLE ON PAGE TWO 


(Above) Fragmentary model giving the sensation of penetrating 
into the church and seeing the parabolic wall and ceiling with the 
same cone of vision as if the church was already built. While the 
whole church composition is based on iconographic polychromy, 
the composition of the ceiling is based on the needs of light 
sources, acoustic control, as well as the desired scale and char- 
acter resulting from a geometric and ‘heraldic’ polychromy. 


1. The genealogy of Christ. i. 1-18. 


2. “‘. . . the angel of the Lord appeared to him in his 
sleep saying: Joseph . . .’’ i. 20.3. ‘*. . . she brought forth 
her first born son: and he called his name Jesus.”’ i. 25. 
4. ‘Herod, Privately, calling the wise men...” ii. 7. 
5. “*. . . the star which they had seen in the east went 
before them.”’ ii, 9. 6. The offerings of the wise men. ii. 11. 


7. ‘. . . behold an angel of the Lord appeared in his 
sleep to Joseph.” ii. 13. 8. The flight into EEype. ii. 14-15. 
9. The massacre of the innocents. ii. 16-18. 10. ‘*.. . an 
angel of the Lord appeared in sleep to Joseph.” ii. 19. 
11, ‘‘And coming he dwelt in a city called Nazareth.”’ ii. 23. 


12. **. .. And in those days cometh John the Baptist 
see ill, 1.113) “2 Ye, brood of vipers . .-.” iil Ws 
14, Christ is baptized. iii. 13-17. 15. Christ’s fast of forty 
days. Heis tempted. iv. 1-11. 16. ‘‘. . . John was delivered 
up...’ iv. 12. 17. ‘‘. . . He retired into Galilee . . .” 
iv. 12. 18. Peter, Andrew: ‘*. . . Come ye after me, and I 
will make you to be fishers of men . . .”’ iv. 19. 19. James, 
John: “they left their nets and followed him . . .”’ iv. 22: 
20. ‘*. . . they presented to him allsick people .. .’’ iv, 24. 


21. Christ’s sermon upon the mount. vy, vi, vii. 


22. Jesus cleanses the leper, viii. 1-4. 23. Jesus heals 
the centurion’s servant. viii. 5-13. 24. He heals Peter’s 
mother-in-law. viii. 14-15. 25. ‘*... and all that were 
sick he healed . . ."’ viii. 16. 26. He stills the storm at 
sea, viii. 23-27. 


27. He drives the devils out of the men possessed and 
suffers them to go into the swine. viii. 28-33. 28. Christ 
heals one sick of the palsy. ix. 1-8. 29. ‘‘. . . Why doth 
your master eat with publicans and sinners?” ix. 11. 30. He 
raises to life the daughter of Jairus. ix. 18-19. 31. He cures 
the issue of blood. ix. 20-22. 32. He givessight to two blind 
men. ix. 27-31. 33. He heals a dumb man possessed by the 
devil. ix. 32-33. 34. Christ sends out his twelve apostles 
with the power of miracles. x. 1—42. 


35. John sends his disciples to Christ. xi. 1-19. 36. ‘. . . 
thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do on the 
Sabbath days.”’ xii. 2, 37. ‘‘. . . there was a man with a 
withered hand . . .”’ xii. 10. 38. ‘‘... . Behold thy mother 
and thy brethren stand without seeking thee . . .’’ xii. 47. 
39. ‘‘. .. He went up into a boat .. . and all the multi- 
tudes stood on the shore ... and he spoke in parables 
. ..’’ xiii. 2. 40. ‘‘Expound to us the parable of the cockle 
and the fields . . .’’ xiii. 36. 41. ‘‘A prophet is not without 
nor. save in his own country and in his own house.” 
xiii.57. 


42. Herod puts John to death. xiv. 1-11. 43. ‘‘. . . and 
thy did all eat, and were filled ...’’ xiv. 20. 44. He 
walks upon the sea. xiv. 22-27. 45. ‘‘. . . Jesus stretching 
forth his hand ...’’ xiv. 31. 46. Christ reproves the 
scribes. xv. 1-14. 47. He cures the daughter of the woman 
of Canaan. xv. 22-28. 48. ‘‘.. . and they that did eat 
were four thousand men . . .”’ xv. 38 


49. Christ refuses to shew the Pharisees a sign from 
heaven. xvi. 1—4. 50. ‘‘. . . thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church.”’ xvi. 18. 51. The transfigura- 
tion of Christ. xvii. 1-9. 52. He cures the lunatic child. 
xvii. 14-17. 53. He pays the didrachma. xvii. 23-26. 
54. ‘‘Jesus calling unto him a little child .. .”’ xviii. 2. 
55. ‘‘. . . shouldst not thou, then, have had compassion 
also on thy fellow servant?’’ xviii. 33. 56. Christ declares 
matrimony to be indissoluble. xix. 3-12. 57. ‘‘. . . suffer 
enerirle children and forbid them not to come tome. . .”’ 
xix. 14. 


58. ‘*. . . when the young man had heard this word he 
went away, sad for he had great possessions.’’ xix. 22. 
59. ‘‘So shall the last be the first, and the first last . . .” 
xx. 16. 60. The ambition of the two sons of Zebedee. xx. 
20-23. 61. Christ rides into Jerusalem. xxi. 1-10. 62. He 
casts the money-changers out of the temple. xxi. 12-13. 


63. ‘‘*. . . And there came to him the blind and the 
Jame in the temple: and he healed them.”’ xxi. 14. 64. ‘‘and 
seeing a certain fig tree . . .’’ xxi. 18-22. 65. He puts to 
silence the priests and scribes. xxi. 23-46. 66. ‘*. . . Render 
therefore to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s...”’ 
xxl). 21. 67..°* . woe to you, scribes and Pharisees hypo- 
crites.’’ xxiii. 13. 68. ‘‘. . . there shall not be left here a 
stone upon a stone that shall not be destroyed.’’ xxiv. 2 


69. The parable of the ten virgins. xxv. 1-13. 70, The 
Jews conspire against Christ. xxvi. 3-5. 71. Christ is 
anointed by Mary. xxvi. 6-13. 72. The treason of Judas. 


xxvi. 14-16. 73. The last supper. xxvi. 20-29. 74. “. . . let 
this chalice pass from me... .”’ xxvi. 39. 75. “. . . Could 
you not watch one hour with me?”’ xxvi. 40. 

uesswudas...., Kissed him... ,’’ xxvi. 49. 77. “. .. 
Then they came up, and laid hands on Jesus . . .”’ xxvi. 
50. 78. ‘... they ... led him to Caiphas,”’ xxvi. 57 
79. ‘‘Then the high priest rent his garments ” xxvi. 65 
80. ‘‘Peter ... to swear that he knew not the man.” 
xxvi. 74. 81. “‘Then Judas . . . brought back the thirty 
pieces of silver.’’ xxvii. 3, 82. Judas... ‘‘went and 
hanged himself...’ xxvii. 5, 83. ‘.... Jesus stood 
before the governor.”’ xxvii. 11. 84. ‘‘Barabbas ... 
xxvii. 17. 85. ‘. . . As (Pilate) was sitting in the place of 
judgement, his wife sent to him . . .”’ xxvii. 19. 86. Pilate 
... “washed his hands...” xxvii. 24. 87. ‘... and 
having scourged Jesus...’ xxvii. 26. 88. ‘. .. they 
mocked him . . .”’ xxvii. 29. 

89. ‘. . . a man of Cyrene, named Simon .. .’’ xxvii. 
32.90. ‘*. . . after they had crucified him . . .”’ xxvii. 35. 
91. ‘'... they divided his garments... .’’ xxvii. 35. 


92. ‘‘.. . And the selfsame things the thieves also re- 
proached him with.” xxvii. 44. 93. ‘‘Eli, Eli, lamma sa- 


bachtani.’’ xxvii. 46. 


.‘, , And Jesus again crying with a loud voice, 
yielded up the ghost.”’ xxvii. 50. 


95. ‘‘. . . and Joseph taking the body . . .’’ xxvii. 59. 
96. ‘‘.. . Joseph... Jaid him in his own new monu- 
ment...” xxvii. 60. 97. ‘*... setting “guards... 
xxvii. 66. 98. ‘‘. . . and the angel answering said to the 
women...” xxviii. 5. 99. ‘‘. . . and behold Jesus met 
them .. .”’ xxviii. 9. 100. ‘‘. . . the guards told the chief 
priests all things that had been done . . ixxvill, 11. 

101. ‘‘. . . and the eleven disciples went into Galilee 


unto the mountain where Jesus appointed them . . . and 
seeing him, they adored.”’ xxviii. 16-17. 


Saint Matthew 
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1. The preaching of John the Baptist. i. 1-18. 2. Christ 
is baptized by John, i. 9-11. 3. ‘Jesus . . . was tempted 
by Satan.’’ i. 13. 


4. He calls his disciples: Simon, Andrew. i. 16-18. 
5. James, John. i. 19-20. “. . going into the syna- 
gogue, he taught them... .”’ i. 21. 7, ". . . and the un- 
clean spirit . . . went out ofhim . . ."" i. 26.8. ‘“*. . . im- 
mediately, the fever left.’’ i. 31. 9. ‘‘. . . after sunset, they 
brought to him all that were ill.” i. 32. 10. ‘‘... . He went 
into a desert place, and there he prayed."’ i. 35. 


vee 


11. ‘‘. . . immediately the leprosy departed from him.” 

i. 42. 12. Christ heals the sick of the palsy. ii. 1-12. 13. 
‘|. there were certain of the scribes sitting there .. . 

ii. 6. 14. ‘‘He saw Levi the son of Alpheus . . .’’ ii. 14. 15. 

Why ... thy Ree not fast?’’ ii. 18. 16. Jesus 


y bi fat AY 
hina Ze SUNY, ; J 17. Christ heals the withered hand. iii, 1-5. 18.‘ .. 
(! "iy Xb 4 \ PHA oe Jesus . . . retired to the sea... and a great multitude 
i R * : AS A i followed him . . .”’ iii. 7. 19. He chooses the twelve. iii. 
13-19. 20. ‘‘. . . Behold thy mother and thy brethren 
without seek for thee . . .’’ iii. 32. 21. ‘‘Behold the sower 
went out tosow .. .’’ iv. 3. 


22. “. . . the twelve that were with him asked him the 
parable.”’ iv. 10. 23. Christ stills the tempest at sea. iv. 
36-40. 24. Christ casts out a legion of devils. v. 2-13. 
25. He heals the issue of blood. v. 25-34. 


26. He raises the daughter of Jairus to life. v. 35-43. 
27. ‘‘A prophet is not without honour, but in his own 
country and in his own house.”’ vi. 4. 28. He sends forth 
the twelve apostles. vi. 7-13. 29. ‘‘I will that forthwith 
thou give me in a dish the head of John the Baptist.”’ vi. 25. 


, ‘ak Vy : \ ( j fs se) a eS 30. **. . . and they did all eat, and had their fill.” vi. 42. 


31. He walks upon the sea. vi. 48-51. 32. ‘*. . . as man 
as touched him were made whole.”’ vi. 56. 33. Christ re- 
bukes the Pharisees. vii. 1-16. 34. He heals the daughter 
of the woman of Canaan. vii. 25-30. 


35. He heals the man that was deaf and dumb. vii. 32-37. 
36. ‘‘And they that had eaten were about four thousand.’’ 
viii. 9. 37. ‘. . . He went up again into the ship...” 
viii. 13. 38. He gives sight to a blind man. viii. 22-26. 
39. He foretells his passion. viii. 31. 40. Christ is trans- 
figured. ix. 1-8. 


41. He casts out a dumb spirit. ix. 16-28. 42.‘ .. 
taking a child he set him in the midst of them . . .”’ ix. 35. 
43. Marriage is not to be dissolved. x. 2-12. 44, ‘‘Suffer 
the little children to come unto me.’’ x. 2-14. 45. The 
danger of riches. x, 17-25. 46. ‘‘He began to tell them the 
things that should befall him.”’ x. 32, 


47. The ambition of the sons of Zebedee. x. 35-45. 48. A 
blind man is restored to his sight. x. 46-52. 49. Christ 
enters into Jerusalem. xi. 1-11. 50. He curses the barren 
fig-tree. xi. 12-14. 51, He drives the money-changers out 
of the temple. xi. 15-17. 52. ‘.. . By what authority 
dost thou these things?’ xi. 28. 53. ‘‘. . . Render there- 
fore to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.”’ xii. 17. 


54. The Sadducees are confuted. The first command- 
ment. xii. 18-33. 55. The widow’s mite. xii. 41-44. 56. 
Christ foretells the destruction of the temple. xiii. 1-37. 
57. ‘*. . . and the chief priests... sought how they 
might... killhim.’’ xiv. 1. 58. ‘‘. . . she is come before- 
hand to anoint my body for burial.’ xiv. 8. 59. ‘Judas... 
went to the chief priest to betray him to them.” xiv. 10. 


60. The last supper. xiv. 17-25, 61. ‘'. . . remove this 
chalice from me . . .”’ xiv. 36. 62. ‘‘Simon, sleepest thou?”’ 
xiv. 37. 63. ‘‘Judas . . . kissed him.’’ xiv. 45. 64. ‘* 


cic 
certain young man . . . fled from them, naked.” xiv. 51-52. 


65. ae . They brought Jesus to the high priest.’’ xiv. 
53. 66. ‘. . . then the high priest rending his garment: 


-. .') xiv. 63. 67, “.. . And Peter remembered .. .” 
xiv. 72. 68. ‘‘They . . . delivered him to Pilate.” xv. 1. 
69. Barabbas. xv, 6-15. 70. ‘. . . when he had scourged 
him .. .’’ sv. 15. 


71. “They did spit on him.’ xv. 19. 72. “They forced 
one Simon a Cyrenian to take up his cross.’’ xv. 21. 73. 
R : SY = : - crucifying him.”’ xv, 24. 74. ‘.-. . They divided 
= ; ts : his garments .. .’’ xv. 24.75. ‘| . . and they that passed 
age! : vs Sait : nie by blasphemed him.” xv. 29. 76. _‘‘My God, my God, why 
nt Ys, hast thou forsaken me?" xv. 35. 77. ‘“. . . filling a sponge 
with vinegar . . ."’ xv. 36. 


- “‘. . . Jesus having cried out with a loud voi 
up the ghost.” xv. 37. . a ee 


79. ‘“. . . and Joseph... taking him down...” 
xv. 46. 80. ‘*. . . laid him in a sepulchre.” xv. 46. 81. hae 
pony ee Ls a Le ane cay ate :. 82. ‘But he appeared 

y Magdalen.”’ xvi. 9. 83. ‘‘He appeared in an- 
other shape to two of them.”’ xvi. 12 3 ar 


84. ‘.. . . He appeared to the eleven as the were at 
table.”” xvi. 14, 85. ‘*. . . And the Lord Jesus, - . Was 
taken up into heaven.’’ xvi. 19. 
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1. “. . . the angel said to... Zachary Midas an | 
2. “Zachary ... could not speak to them.’ i, 22. FS 
ep ee oe fuae oetes and hid herself five months.”’ 
pees oe ou shalt bring forth ; 
Paiienamedous.1.31. 0 On? and thou shalt 


5, The visitation. i. 40-56. 6. The canticle of Zachary. 


i, 59-79. 7. The birth of Christ. ii. 1-7. 8 and th 
angel said to the shepherds.”’ ii. 10. 9. ‘*.. . They ee xO IW 
Mary and Joseph and the infant lying in the manger.” ii. 16. \ Wy AS 


10. Simeon’s prophecy. ii. 25-35. 11. ‘‘They found him 
in the temple sitting in the midst of the doctors.” ii. 46. 
12. John’s mission and preaching. iii. 1-18. 13. ‘‘Herod 
« - . Shut up John in prison.”’ iii. 20. 14. Christ is baptized 
by John. iii. 21-22. 15. The genealogy of Christ. iii. 23-38. 


16. Christ’s fasting and temptation. iv. 1-13. 17. “. .. 
He taught in their synagogues . . .”’ iv. 15. 18. He is per- 
secuted in Nazareth. iv. 16-30. 


19, ‘The devil. . . went out of him.” iv. 35. 20. ‘. .. , tee \ a, a) wf, 
And standing over Simon’s wife’s mother, He commanded e > ; y tab ANY a 
the fever.”’ iv. 39. 21. ‘‘When the sun was down, all they f x y i . : A riw tt ‘\ 
that_had any sick ... brought them to him.” iv. 40. : = Us 


22. The miraculous draught of fishes. v. 1-8. 23. Simon- 
eter, James, John. v. 8-11. 24. The cure of the leper. v. 


25. The call of Matthew. v. 27-28. 26. ‘‘Why do you 
eat with publicans and sinners?’’ v. 30. 27. Christ excuses 
his disciples. vi. 1-5. 28. He cures upon the sabbath day. 
vi. 6-11. 29. ‘“‘Blessed are ye poor. . .’’ vi. 20. 30. Christ 
heals the centurion’s servant. vii. 1-10. 31. He raises the 
widow’s son to life. vii. 12-15. 


32. He answers the messengers sent by John. vii. 19-23. 
33. ‘She . . . kissed his feet and anointed them.”’ vii. 38 
34. ‘‘Thy mother and thy brethren stand without, desiring 
to see thee.’’ viii. 20. 35. Christ stills the storm at sea. 
viii. 22-25. 36. He casts out the legion. vili. 27-34. 


37. He raises up the daughter of Jairus tolife. viii. 41-56. 
38. He heals the issue of blood. viii. 43-47. 39. Christ sends 
forth his apostles. ix. 1-6. 40. ‘‘Herod said . . . who is 
this of whom I hear such things?’’ ix. 9. 41. ‘‘And they did 
all eat, and were filled.’’ ix. 17. 42. ‘‘The Son of man must 
suffer many things . . .’’ ix. 22. 


43. He is transfigured. ix. 33-36. 44. He casts out a 
devil. ix. 38-43. 45. ‘‘Whosoever shall receive this child 
in my name receiveth me.” ix. 48. 46. Christ sends forth 
and instructs his seventy-two disciples.’’ x. 1. 47. ‘‘Woe to 
thee, Corozain.’’ x. 13. 48. The good Samaritan. x. 30-37. 


49. ‘‘Mary has chosen the best part .. .’’ x, 42. 50. 
Christ teaches his disciples to pray. xi. 1-13. 51. He casts 
out a dumb devil. xi. 14. 52. He confutes the Pharisees and 
pronounces woes against their hypocrisy. xi. 37-54. 53. 
Christ warns us against hypocrisy, and admonishes all to 
watch. xii. 1-59. 54. He cures the infirm woman. xiii. 
11-13. 55. ‘‘. . . they watched him .. .’”’ xiv. 1 


56. The parable of the lost sheep. xv. 4-10. 57. The 
parable of the prodigal son. xv. 11-32. 58. The parable of 
she unjust steward. xvi. 1-13.59. The ten lepers. xvii. 12-19. 
30. ‘‘Suffer children to come to me.”’ xviii. 16.61. “'. ... for 
4 camel to pass through the eye of a needle . . .’’ xviii. 25. 
32. The blind man is restored to sight. xviii. 35-43. 63. 
‘Zacheus . . . come down.’’ xix. 5. 


64. ‘‘He went before, going to Jerusalem.”’ xix. 28. 65. 
Shrist rides upon an ass. xix. 35. 66. ‘‘. . . Seeing the city, 
1e wept over it.’’ xix. 41. 67. ‘‘He began to cast out they 
hat sold .. .’’ xix. 45.68. They .. . ‘‘sought to destroy 
1im.’’ xix. 47. 
AN 
69. ‘‘. . . Render therefore to Caesar the things that SAAN 
re Caesar’s.”’ xx. 25. 70. ‘‘Beware of the scribes . . .’’ xx. 
6. 71. The widow’s mites. xxi. 1-4. 72. The signs that 
hould forerun the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of 
he world. xxi. 6-36. 


73. ‘‘. . . And Satan entered into Judas.”’ xxii.3.74. The 
ast supper. xxii. 4-38. 75. “‘Father .. . remove this 
halice from me.’’ xxii. 42. 76. ‘‘He found them sleeping for 
orrow.’’ xxii. 45. 77. ‘Judas, dost thou betray the Son of 
he Man with a kiss?’’ xxii. 48. 78. ‘‘. . . And apprehend- 


ig him .. .’’ xxii. 54. 


79. ‘‘. .. they led himto the High-priest’s house . . . 
xii. 54. 80. ‘‘If thou be the Christ, tellus .. .’’ xxii. 66. 
1. ‘Pilate asked him...” xxiii. 3. 82. ‘“‘Herod seeing 
esus was very glad.’’ xxiii. 8, 83. ‘‘Barabbas.”’ xxiii. 13-25. 
4. ‘‘They laid the cross on Simon... . to carry after 
esus.” xxiii. 26. 85. ‘‘. . . They crucified him.” xxiii, 33. 

WY 

86. ‘‘. . . dividing his garments.” xxiii. 34. 87. ‘‘Lord, SNE 
member me .. .” xxiii. 42. 88. ‘‘He gave up the ghost.” XR 
ii, 46. 89. “Joseph ... taking him down...” xxiii. 


90, ‘Laid him in a sepulchre . . .”’ xxiii. 53. 91. °".. . 
ehold two men stood by” the women... xxiv. 4. 92. 
Two of them went... toatown.. . named Emmaus. 


civ. 13. 


93. ‘‘Jesus stood in the midst of them." xxiv. 36. 94. “‘He 
sparted from them and was carried up to heaven.”’ xxiv. 51, 


Saint John 


1. ‘‘There was a man sent from God whose name was 
John .. .’’ i. 6. 2. ‘‘I am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, make straight the way of the Lord.’’ i. 23, 3. be 
saw the spirit coming down as a dove from heaven.”’ i. 32. 


4. ‘‘Behold the Lamb of God.’’ i. 36. 5. He begins to call 
his disciples: Andrew, Simon-Peter. i. 39-42. 6. Philip. 
i. 43-44. 7. Nathanael. i. 45-57. 8. Christ changes water 
into wine. ii. 1-11. 


9. He casts the money changers out of the temple. ii. 
14-17. 10. ‘‘In three days I will raise it up.”’ ii. 19. 11. 
Christ’s discourse with Nicodemus. iii. 1-21. 12. John’s 
testimony. iii. 22-36. 13. Christ talks with the Samaritan 
woman. iv. 7-26. 14. ‘‘. . . came unto him.” iv. 30. 


15. Christ heals the ruler’s son. iv. 46-54. 16. He heals 
on the sabbath the man languishing thirty-eight years. v. 
1-15. 17. ‘‘Hereupon the Jews sought the more to kill 
him.”’ v. 18. 18. ‘*. . . But I know you, that you have not 
the love of God in you.”’ yv. 42. 19. Christ feeds five thou- 
sand with five loaves. vi. 1-13. 20. ‘‘They see Jesus walk- 
ing upon the sea.”’ vi. 19. 


21. Discourse of the bread of life. vi. 30-60. 22. ‘After 
this many of his disciples went back.’’ vi. 67. 23. He teaches 
in the temple. vii. 24. The woman taken in adultery. viii. 
1-11. 25. ‘‘They took up stones, therefore, to cast at him.’’ 
viii. 59. 26. He gives sight to the man born blind. ix. 1-38. 


27. Christ is the door and the good shepherd. x. 1-38. 
28. ‘‘The Jews, then, took up stones . . .’’ x. 31. 29. ‘‘He 
went again beyond the Jordan.”’ x. 40. 30. Christ raises 
Lazarus to life. xi. 1-44, 31. The rulers resolve to put him 
_ death. xi. 47, 56. 32. The anointing of Christ's feet. xii. 

-8. 


33. Christ enters into Jerusalem. xii. 12-15. 34. Christ 
washes his disciples’ feet. xiii. 12-15. 


35. ‘‘. . . being sat again he said tothem ... .’’ xiii, 12. 
Mm ns Ji 7 p 36. ‘‘Judas .. . went out immediately. And it was night.”’ 
mi r : 4 “f xiii. 30. 37. Christ’s discourse after his last supper: the new 
anil | commandment of love. xiii. 31-38. xiv. xv. xvi-xvii. 38. ‘‘He 
\ a gorek with his disciples over the brook Cedron.” 
xviii. 1. 


39. “. . . put up thy sword.”’ xviii. 11. 40. ‘‘They led 
him away to Annas first.’’ xviii. 18. 41. ‘‘Annas sent him 
bound to Caiphas.”’ xviii. 24. 42. ‘‘. . . . again, therefore, 


Peter denied."’ xviii.27. 


43. ‘‘Pilate said to him: what is truth?’’ xviii. 38. 44. Ba- 
rabbas. xviii. 40, 45. ‘‘Pilate took Jesus and scourged him.”’ 


: rita \ mM xix. 1. 46, **. . . the soldiers platting a crown of thorns put 
; * \ 1 y it upon his head.”’ xix. 2. 47. ‘‘. . . bearing his own cross.’” 
“4 pies \ \\ Nic xix.17. 
fae Aan ANE 
-: “i nN A\ \ a 
: SM Xi" Ve 48. “. . . they crucified him."’ xix. 18. 49. ‘‘They have 
\ parted my garments among them.’’ xix. 24. 50. ‘"... 
Woman, behold thy son . . .”’ xix. 26. 51. ‘‘It is consum- 
mated.”’ xix. 30. 
FF ok ‘“.. . Bowing his head, he gave up the ghost."’ xix. 


.“‘. . . one of the soldiers with his spear opened his 
side.’’ xix. 34. 54. ‘‘Joseph of Arimathea . . . took away 
the body of Jesus."’ xix. 38.55. ‘*. . . They laid Jesus.”’ xix. 
42. 56. ‘‘The disciples therefore departed again to their 
home . . .’’ xx. 10. 57. ‘‘But Mary stood at the sepulchre 
without, weeping.’’ xx. 11. 


58. ‘‘Jesus saith to her: Mary.”’ xx. 16. 59. ‘‘Then he 
saith to Thomas . . ."’ xx, 27. 60. ‘‘Jesus shewed himself 
again to his disciples at the sea of Tiberias.’’ xxi. 1. 


(Left) View of fragmentay model showing the Saint Matthew 
fresco. (Right) Painting of one of the details of this composition. 
See page 17 for full composition and references to the text for 


each small detail. 


Interior view of model showing the location of 
choir to the right of the altar. The similar space 
to the left is where shrines, vigil lights, could be 
located. See illustration at bottom (left) of 
page 16 for an interior view of the balda- 
chino-fléche detail. 


All photographs of the models were taken 
at the Princeton architectural laboratory. 
See page sixteen for other illustrations. 
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(Below) MIRO, Juan. The Beautiful , Bird Revealing the Un- 
from William Justema’s known to a Pair of Lovers (Collection Museum of Moe 
article, “Sources of Style Lillie P. Bliss bequest). “How easily . . . these mild indecencies 
for Christian Art,” on might become sprightly pieties ! 


page 3I. 


All quotations are taken 


GIACOMMETTI, Al- 
berto. Man Walking 
(Photo Pierre Matisse). 
* . . he alone possesses 
the purity of heart to cope 
with a representation of 
the Sacred Heart.” 


(Below) FEININGER, Lyonel. The Church (Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art). ‘‘All these ways to indicate space and atmosphere 
can be useful.” 


MARINI, Marino. Horse 
and Rider (Collection Mu- 
seum of Modern art, Lillie 
P. Bliss bequest). “‘. . . he 
should supply us with the 
figures and animals we 
need for our Christmas 
cribs.” 


ESS See 
é po cou \ 


BRAQUE, Georges. Io, 
color lithograph, 1944 
(Collection Museum _ of 
Modern Art). ‘. . . (his) 
alternate daring and cau- 
tion . . . should be 
brought to bear on all of 
our Christian symbols.” 


“It is a visual problem, first and last — a game of recognition for 
the highest possible stakes. . . . To-day there is no question of a 
serious art which attempts to imitate nature. Art imitates art (i.e., 
other artists) even in its occasional, distant bows to nature, and 
although we may be confronted with the most extreme, the most 


outlandish examples of modern art, the eye will make its judgment 
— of acceptance or rejection — entirely on the basis of what it has 
previously seen or grown accustomed to. . . . Our task, then, as 
Christians interested in ‘art,’ is simply to keep our eyes open for the 
best available means for giving praise to God.” 


1. MOORE, Henry. Two seated figures in shelter, watercolor, chalk, pen and 
ink. (Leeds City Art Gallery, Leeds, England). “. . . a remarkable way to 
represent Biblical scenes and persons.” 2. RAT TNER, Abraham. April 
showers (Collection Mr. and Mrs. Roy R. Newburger; photo courtesy A. P. 
Rosenberg & Co., Inc.). ‘I wish we might have the fifteen mysteries of the 
rosary .. . likeaseriesofenamels . . . for use along with beads.” 3. WAT- 
KINS, Franklin C. Death (Collection Henry P. MclIlhenny; photo courtesy 
Frank Rehn gallery). “. . . when images such as these are ready for con- 


MOSER E GL TREE 


secrated walls . . .” 4. de CHIRICO, Giorgio. Delights of the Poet (Collec- 
tion Museum of Modern Art, Lillie P. Bliss bequest). “We would like to see 
the shadow of the early Chirico fall across the fourteen Stations.” 5. CAM- 
PIGLI, Massimo. The Hairdressers (Collection Galleria del Cavallino, 


Venice). “. . . flatly modeled silhouettes as the saints must have seen 
themselves.” 6, BALTHUS. The Mountain (Pierre Matisse Gallery). “What 
[he] could do with subjects like the visitation and the flight into Egypt or 
almost any scene from scripture and see it clothed in modern dress!” 


CHURCH OF SAINTE THERESE 


Montmagny, near Paris 


wrt 
iF Built in 1925 of reinforced concrete. 
ih 
 — . 

= | Auguste Perret, architect. 
arte ahs 

1g! i See article “Constructional Feeling in Mod- 
Soo : ern Religious Architecture” on page 30 
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“ 


. only a thorough knowledge of reinforced concrete allows you both to take full 
advantage of the opportunities it affords and to overcome certain disadvantages 
alleged against this material.” “The frames for openings, the slabs used to fill in the 
walls should be reduced to type elements as few in number as possible, in such fashion 
as to permit their prefabrication.’"’ Quoted from article, page 30, by R. Gallois 
Montbrun. 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


a) 


Le Mercier’s plans for a monastery in 
Cuernavaca, Mexico. Later a letter from 
Father LaFarge, from Bavaria, led me 
to write to Father Romano Guardini 
in view of the possibility of getting an 
article for Lir. Arts. A letter from Sister 
Mary Clare, O.P., of the Mission San 
José, California, re the Japanese weavers 
in Kyoto. Some months ago Sister Clare 
had first told me about these weavers. 
They are interested in weaving silk for 
vestments for sale here. A Maryknoll 
missioner in Tokyo, Father L. H. Tibe- 
sar, started the ball rolling. Then our 
old friend, Father John Meehan, in 
California, came into the picture and 
finally, Lir. Arts. Lastly, I received a 
letter from an architect in Brazzaville 
(French Equatorial Africa) and another 
in Elizabethville (Belgian Congo). They 
both promised to send me photos of 
native work. There is a story in this 
native religious art field in that part of 
the world, and the time is ripe to get it 
if only I could get there and make a 
‘survey. From what I hear, the natives 
so far have not been spoiled too much by 
the ideas (!) on art of Western mission- 
aries, and the mistakes of the early years 
in China and Japan (later rectified by 
Archbishop Celso Costantini around 
1925) could be avoided in the Belgian 
Congo and French Equatorial Africa. 


May 16, 1951. To the Roman Bronze 
Company’s shop in Corona, Long Is- 
land, to see the aluminum castings of 
Charles Umlauf’s crucifix for the main 
entrance to Saint Mark’s Church, Bur- 
lington, Vermont. Yesterday I had 
lunch with Father William A. Tennien, 
pastor of the church. He showed me 
photos of Umlauf’s model of this cruci- 
fix, and I will use several in the maga- 
zine (See August, 1951, issue). The 
usual excuses, “‘we cannot afford it,” 
“the people will not like it,” and so 
forth, are given a telling rebuttal in this 
particular case. 


May 20, 1951. Up at Saint Philip Neri 
Church for Mass. Heard Jim Welch’s 
choir — first-rate, it seemed to me. If we 
must have mixed choirs, then this is 
what we should have. Good training 
with a competent director and no senti- 
mental nonsense. The location of this 
choir — in the transept — is far better 
than the rear gallery. Jim tells me that 
there are plans to erect a grill to shield 
the choir from the congregation. That 
would be an improvement. Father Cyril 
Smetana, director of the schola cantorum 
at Fordham University, preached a 


sermon on art and went right to the 
point. I seldom hear such straight talk 
from the pulpit. 


May 23, 1951. To Cambridge, Massa- 
setts, to see the exhibition of contem- 
porary religious art in France. The 
paintings, sculpture, stained glass, sacred 
vessels, are exhibited in the Hayden 
Memorial Library, one of the newer 
buildings at M.I.T.; the architectural 
exhibits are in the lobby of the school of 
architecture, about a quarter of a mile 
away, but in the same group of build- 
ings. Met Pietro Belluschi, now dean of 
the school of architecture. They are 
fortunate in having him there. 


May 25, 1951. A letter from a subscriber, 
Preston H. Dettman, of Miami, Florida. 
He owns a private press, which he calls 
the Pandanus Press, and wants to print 
altar cards. I suggested he look at the 
cards which originally appeared in our 
magazine, many years ago, but that he 
print them on smaller sheets. Our sizes 
were dictated by the format of the pub- 
lication and were a bit large for the 
average altar. I hope that Mr Dettman 
is successful, since what he plans to do is 
what we, here, always hope will happen: 
an idea born or presented in LirurRGICAL 
Arts is taken over by others and goes on 
its merry and productive way. 


May 29, 1951. Robert Cook, sculptor, 
called. I had met him about a year ago 
and recently I saw a few of his rather 
abstract pieces in the window of the 
Institute of Contemporary Art in Bos- 
ton. When I met Charles Maginnis, Jr., 
in his office, he showed me plans and a 
perspective for the new chapel at the 
Boston airport. The statue, above the 
altar, of the Blessed Virgin (the Assump- 
tion) needs to be a light and floating 
figure, and Cook’s type of work might be 
just the thing. He will work on a pre- 
liminary sketch, and I hope he gets the 
job. 


June 1, 1951. In an article in the paper 
Arts, published in Paris, (issue of June 1, 
1951) J. Pichard brings up a matter 
that has bothered many in recent years. 
For example: the talented artist whose 
work could be oriented toward the 
Church but whose concept of Chris- 
tianity and the teachings of the Church 
may be vague and elastic versus the 
mediocre artist who is a pious soul, a 
faithful churchgoer, etc. On that rather 
narrow basis, any solution of the prob- 
lem of a living art becomes difficult. But 


I feel that there are many artists among 
us who are, in a way, an amalgam of the 
two. I refer, of course, to a sincere 
person. The first requirement should be 
talent of a high order; then, with careful 
guidance and under the discipline (I do 
not mean censorship) of an actual com- 
mission, many a talented artist can be 
led to grasp fundamental Christian no- 
tions; notions, by the way, which may 
be latent in him but which have been 
blunted for a variety of reasons. The 
equation should not be: 

Piety and mediocrity versus indifferent 

faith and talent. 
but 
Talent, even genius and Christian desire. 


June 12, 1951. Went to Sculpture Center, 
167 East 69 Street, N.Y.C. This is the 
old Clay Club, formerly located on 8th 
Street. Dorothy Denslow, the director, 
and Sahl Swarz, associate director, had 
invited me to see a head of Christ in 
steel. A seldom used method: really 
building up the head with thin strips of 
steel and then welding and moulding 
with red-hot steel. The artist, Juan 
Cruz, a Mexican, is here on a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship. (Illustrations of this 
head in August, 1951, issue.) Several 
other artists are working in this method 
at the Sculpture Center. 


June 15, 1951. Jack Pierrepont and 
Madame Guiraud called at the office to 
discuss their plans of incorporating in 
the set-up of the Guild Book Shop, 117 
East 57 Street, a section devoted to the 
best products of religious art. A fine idea 
if the level can be kept up and the prices 
kept reasonable, with due respect for all 
concerned. 


July 17, 1951. To Burlington, Vermont, 
for the unveiling and blessing of the 
Crucifix (Charles Umlauf, sculptor) 
over the main entrance of Saint Mark’s 
Church. The celebration was purely a 
parish affair and the evening parish 
dinner most enjoyable, thanks largely 
to the wit of the toastmaster, Frederick 
W. Wakefield, Jr, a lawyer and member 
of the parish. (Illustrations in August, 
1951, Lrr. Arts.) 


Drawing by Jean de Marco 
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Constructional Feeling in Modern Religious Architecture 


IHE judgment we render on the 

architectural value of religious 
buildings erected in our day is more 
often than not a harsh one. Unhappily 
this harshness is deserved, and the mas- 
terpieces created in this field during past 
centuries make us even more cruelly 
aware of our own inferiority. This very 
inferiority seems all the more surprising 
during a period characterized by new 
techniques which place at the disposal 
of architects means far more potent than 
those available to our forbears. The ex- 
planation lies in a progressive disappear- 
ance among architects of the construc- 
tional sense, of feeling for the building 
process. 

By this I mean that the architect, in- 
stead of thinking as a builder, remains 
satisfied with creating in the abstract. 
Now an architecture unbuttressed by a 
sense of construction always has an arti- 
ficial look; it is nothing more than orna- 
ment plastered over a structure which 
time will pitilessly mar. 

The authors — most often anonymous 
—of our romanesque and gothic 
churches and cathedrals had a pro- 
found knowledge of the technique of the 
material used in their day: stone. They 
humbly described themselves as ‘‘mas- 
ter-masons,” yet these “‘master-masons” 
were in reality great architects, whereas 
in our own time the vast majority of 
those who call themselves “architects” 
are certainly nothing of the kind. 

This sense of construction, which we 
must at all costs recapture, requires for 
its exercise first of all a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the technique of us- 
ing the materials currently employed. 
Among these materials there is one, rein- 
forced concrete, the possibilities of 
which are vast. Less costly than stone, 
longer lasting than wood or iron, its use 
appears especially suitable in connection 
with religious architecture. Here again 
technical knowledge is essential; yet it is 
precisely this technical knowledge which 
most architects lack. Their lacking it is 
especially regrettable since only a thor- 
ough knowledge of reinforced concrete 
allows you both to take full advantage of 
the opportunities it affords and to over- 
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come certain disadvantages alleged 
against this material. 

Reinforced concrete, for instance, has 
been accused of disintegrating in the 
tainted atmosphere of industrial areas. 
Yet it has been proved in this connection 
that this disintegration of reinforced con- 
crete is in most cases the consequence of 
technical mistakes — mistakes made in 
the choice of the component elements, 
in the proportion in which they are used, 
in the way in which they are mixed; or 
(final mistake) in an insufficient cover- 
ing of cement over the reinforcing mate- 
rials, which are thus left subject to 
possible oxidation. 

In like fashion, to those who are criti- 
cal of the unpleasant appearance of rein- 
forced concrete we may equally well re- 
ply that, in the first instance, an un- 
pleasant material has never stood in the 
way of a fine architecture — quite the 
contrary — and that, moreover, this 
appearance, which some find unpleas- 
ant, can be markedly improved. Thus 
by using crushed stone, chosen for its 
color, in mixing the concrete, you can 
obtain a whole range of attractive tints. 
This requires, of course, that, the mo- 
ment the forms have been stripped, the 
skin of gray cement, which would other- 
wise hide the colored aggregate, be 
removed with steel brushes and water. 


ALONGSIDE such techniques proper 
to the utilization of each material, there 
exist general principles of building of 
which the great architects never lost 
sight. These principles, too often ig- 
nored in our day, can be briefly stated: 
(1) full development of the structural 
elements and (2) a rational conception 
of the constituents both of the skeleton 
and of the flesh in which it is clothed. 
Thus to hide under a veneer of brick 
or stone a skeleton of reinforced con- 
crete, as though it were structural steel, 
is a useless and costly architectural lie. 
Whereas by distinquishing between the 
skeleton and the non-bearing, enclosing 
walls, at which the builders of gothic 
days excelled, the architect leaves the 
organization of his work visible to all, 
makes it available to the human under- 


standing. There will result, moreover, a 
play of shadow and light, contrasts be- 
tween materials and between colors, 
which will bring fagades alive; thus will 
be resolved, in truthful, lasting, eco- 
nomical fashion, the delicate problem of 
ornament. 

The skeleton and its clothing should 
each alike be studied in rational fashion: 
the columns, beams, and groins which 
go to making up the skeleton should 
have dimensions as much as possible 
identical; they should likewise be ar- 
ranged in rhythm; the task of form 
building will thereby be made easier in 
proportion. The frames for openings, the 
slabs used to fill in the walls should be 
reduced to type elements as few in 
number as possible, in such fashion as to 
permit their prefabrication. 

Unity, the impression of grandeur 
conveyed by a building, not to mention 
a considerable reduction in its cost, are 
closely linked to adherence to this 
discipline. 

Thus knowledge of his material, 
joined to the observation of these im- 
portant principles, by making the archi- 
tect into a builder, will help him to con- 
ceive an architecture of to-day, meaning 
one in harmony with our new tech- 
niques, and one whose truthfulness of 
expression, far removed from the whims 
of fashion, will enable it triumphantly to 
resist time. 

Precisely these characteristics of con- 
temporaneity and permanence are to 
be found anew in the religious buildings 
erected some years back by the French 
architects A. and G. Perret. Built in 
1923 for the modest sum of 600,000 
francs, Notre Dame du Raincy was the 
first church constructed of reinforced 
concrete throughout. The almost brutal 
frankness with which the material has 
been treated may for an instant aston- 
ish, even baffle, a mind led astray by a 
false concept of ornament, but the spirit, 
the boldness, the purity which emerge 
from this architectural achievement, 
wholly a builder’s achievement, after a 
brief moment impose themselves upon 
the reason, which they first satisfy and 
then delight. 
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Relatively thinner than an egg shell, 
the vaults of the nave melt into a longi- 
tudinal vault in the centre, buttressed 
by transverse vaults, a novel and daring 
solution which only the technique of 
reinforced concrete made possible. The 
tower rests, not on four massive sup- 
ports, but on bundles of columns the 
slender proportions of which are per- 
fectly suited to the material. Moreover, 
in place of the classic solution of having 
the vaults of the nave rest on the walls 
enclosing the building and on inter- 
mediate columns arranged in two 
rows, the architects preferred to use 
four ranks of columns and to assign to 
the walls, truly lace in concrete, the 
function only of enclosing and no longer 


that of support for the vault. 

By means of these ingenious devices, 
the impression of greatness emanating 
from this building is considerably 
heightened. 

Like the le Raincy church, that at 
Montmagny, built in 1925 by the same 
architects, is an interesting application 
of the same architectural principle. The 
walls, composed of slabs and enclosing 
units, play no part other than to sepa- 
rate interior from exterior; the vault of 
the nave rests upon columns which slope 
inwardly. Here again it was by construc- 
tion, given able utterance, that was 
resolved the problem of the building’s 
decoration. 

This utilization of the structural is to 


be found as much in more modest ven- 
tures, such as the Chapel of the Sisters: 
of the Immaculate Conception, built in: 
1927 at Arcueil, as well as in more elabo- 
rate projects such as that worked out in 
1926 by A. and G. Perret for the Sainte 
Jeanne d’Arc Basilica. This building was: 
to have towered to a height of 200 
metres (about 650 feet). 

It is to be hoped that the construc- 
tional feeling which emerges from these 
examples may be understood by both 
architects and clergy, and that after so 


_ many costly and disappointing experi- 


ences, it may at last be possible to de- 
vise, if not masterpieces, at least sincere, 
honest works which will remain credita- 
ble to modern religious architecture. 


Sources of Style for Christian Art 


I The Situation 


VERYONE at all interested in this 
subject knows the historical facts, 
knows that the Church has, from the 
beginning, used whatever talent was 
available, starting off, in the catacombs, 
with a style crudely similar to that em- 
ployed at Pompeii. And while it may be 
an irritation to remember that pagan 
Rome has supplied Christian art (whether 
it be art religious chiefly in subject- 
matter; or art made expressly for sacred 
purposes) with most of its inspiration, 
right up until to-day — it need not be 
cause for discouragement. If St Thomas 
could sanctify Aristotle, it should not 
be too difficult to make a good woman 
out of Cubism. 

Because once again we are taking 
over from the pagans. Or rather, we are 
filching from them certain stylistic de- 
vices they developed after looking long 
and hard at the arts and crafts of various 
primitive peoples and exotic civiliza- 
tions. By doing so, each of the great 
modern artists has gradually achieved 
his own easily recognized style, or styles. 
But if, by their efforts, they have saved 
us the trouble of going to, of exposing 
ourselves to, their sources — it does not 
relieve us from the responsibility of 
examining their findings with the great- 
est care. Otherwise, in an access of en- 
thusiasm for everything ‘‘contempo- 
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rary,” we will find ourselves, in a decade 
or two, worshipping among Congo 
saints in drive-in supermarkets. 

It is a visual problem, first and last — 
a game of recognition (we might call it) 
for the highest possible stakes. The 
difficulties which almost inevitably will 
enter — the financial, the personal, the 
so-called “political”? difficulties — will 
mainly serve to provide distractions 
from the responsibility which rests upon 
the educated, or at least the open, eye. 

To-day there is no question of a 
serious art expression which attempts to 
imitate nature. Art imitates art (i.e., 
other artists) even in its occasional, 
distant bows to nature, and although we 
may be confronted with the most ex- 
treme, the most outlandish examples of 
modern art, the eye will make its judg- 
ments — of acceptance or rejection — 
entirely on the basis of what it has pre- 
viously seen and grown accustomed to. 
Moreover, the eye has always done so, 
regardless of intellectual or even of 
practical considerations. That is what 
gives the plastic arts a tremendous ad- 
vantage over some of the others. The 
evidence — in sufficient amounts — sur- 
rounds us: it has done so all our lives. 
Our task, then, as Christians interested 
in “art,” is simply to keep our eyes open 
for the best available means for giving 
praise to God. 

That these means change, from time 


to time, should surprise no one. The 
confusion, nowadays, results from the 
fact that the plastic arts are changing so 
rapidly as to outdistance and contradict 
the esoteric criticism which tries to lend 
them support. That this jargon is often 
ludicrous; that the feverish search for 
novel appearances is certainly suspicious 
(to say no more) does not alter the 
situation, at present so confused that 
many people out of weariness are willing 
to concede that, in modern art, “‘any- 
thing goes.”” Our own attitude differs. 
What we must do, as far as we are able, is to 
appraise the leading tendencies in contem- 
porary art from the standpoint of their possi- 
ble usefulness to the Church. (And to do 
this, while we still may, before some 
Non-Objective juggernaut overtakes us!) 
In the years immediately ahead, when 
the clergy and the faithful who are now 
middle-aged and in the majority shall 
have died, the Church will consist of 
those to whom most of the Christian art 
of the past century (whatever its avowed 
use, or its excuse) is rubbish. They will 
have been educated to another world of 
appearances, to a different “look” to 
things. And they will demand that look 
(including abstraction and distortion) 
of everything they admire, let alone 
venerate. 

They will be partly wrong, of course. 
What they condemn as downright bad, 
may merely be repetitive (and I doubt 
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A conservative Gothic setting . . . 


if any age of art was ever more over- 
grown with pretentious repetition than 
the “advanced” art of to-day). Still, 
they will know what they like; indeed 
they will be utterly conditioned to like 
what they do like, and consequently it 
will be the business of capable artists, 
working with the clergy, to produce 
works of art, architecture, and furnish- 
ings which the intelligent majority will 
find acceptable. 

Is this too much to ask? 

Then it is too much to ask hard work 
of the artist, good will of the clergy and 
the faithful. Because there must, in fact, 
be a considered and a considerable ef- 
fort made — all around — if the well- 
publicized rebirth of the liturgical arts 
is not to end in disappointment, with the 
faithful misunderstanding, the artist (as 
all too frequently, all too conveniently) 
misunderstood. And everyone cheated 
out of the chance for a first-rate, fully 
shared, aesthetic and spiritual experi- 
ence. 

However, in this particular field, 
nothing of that sort need happen. 

Not if we know what we are looking 
at, what we are looking for. 


Our actual survey of the art of the 
past, whether sacred or profane, can 
afford to be quite brief. As inheritor of 
the ages, our own age might be said to 
have unlimited resources. Who be- 
queathed us what is less important (to 
the present inquiry) than how we are 
going to spend our vast resources with 
intelligence. 

There is little point in reviewing 
historical styles, as such. Byzantine, 
romanesque, baroque are so many labels 
for varieties of artistic expression which 
can be more usefully described by their 
qualities and by the way they affect us 
—that is, through their splendor, or 
strength, or intensity. Even should a 
whole congregation decide at this late 


date that nothing but a “gothic” setting 
would do for them, the choice would be 
an emotional one, whether or not their 
group “aspiration” (best expressed, as 
we have been given to understand, by 
converging verticals) was altogether 
spiritual. Indeed, so much of the finest 
art of the past is anonymous that only 
the expressive, the truly affective quali- 
ties really count and, as with gargoyles 
or paintings merely attributed to this or 
that “school,” seem to gain by their 
anonymity. In a similar manner, with- 
out undue benefit of names or dates, 
each of us has, over the years, built up 
a conception of what is or is not “‘Chris- 
tian” art. This conception, as I have 
tried to indicate, eludes verbal defini- 
tion. The most excellent of the principles 
laid down for the guidance of the Chris- 
tian artist are all of them (to my mind) 
too general. In other words, the per- 
sonal concept must be demonstrated 
from cases, since it consists of what each 
one of us has been privileged to see, and 
of how we have reacted. When enough 
of us react in the same way, we achieve 
what is known as a tradition. These 
traditions can be rather disconcerting; 
for instance, in their ability to line them- 
selves up with Tradition, as a whole, 
after seeming to break with all traditions 
completely. (They do this largely by 
persistence; by creating a demand such 
as Picasso-and-company created for 
cubism, producing so many examples 
each day that it became impossible to 
ignore them.) 

That is what is happening in the 
Church now. New visual traditions are 
being born, not always because they are 
“wanted,” not always of the happiest 
marriages. After a protracted period of 
half-hearted modernism, of attempts to 
freshen up this or that historical style, a 
courageous minority has apparently de- 
cided that compromise is useless. Hence- 
forth it would seem that we are to wor- 
ship either in strictly clinical surround- 
ings, or in the weighty atmosphere of an 
art gallery, depending on the preferences 
of those in charge, preferences for which, 
I am sure, they feel they have ample 
authority. 5 

So we are advised, also, to look into 
the art of the past, albeit from a some- 
what different point of view. For al- 
though a fragment from the past often 
constitutes the last word in “modern” 
art, that does not necessarily mean it 
speaks to Christians. Antiquity of itself 
is no criterion of truth (of Christian 
values) any more than newness is, per- 
suasive as newness may be. 


What we should look for, first, are the 
particular qualities we would like to 
stress again to-day, and then look in- 
tently at the techniques by which they 
are made effective, yet held under con- 
trol. Because just as there is to-day no 
serious art expression which attempts to 
imitate nature, so is there none which 
can successfully ignore either the me- 
dium it uses or its duty to communicate 
a bonafide experience through that 
medium. (A duty which becomes, in 
Christian art, obligatory. Christian art 
which is not intelligible — to use Mari- 
tain’s word — is neither Christian nor is 
it art, not Christian, because the Church 
is universal; not art, because it has re- 
fused to declare itself, in the terms of its 
medium, for exactly what it is: whether 
pattern or representation — or compre- 
hensible combination of both — so that 
it may be judged.) 

These dangers lie directly ahead of us. 
Beyond any doubt, dishonesty on a large 
scale, part of it unconscious, has entered, 
one might say has “‘moved in on,” con- 
temporary art as gangsters move in. It 
is no longer a question of whether an 
individual artist is “‘sincere”: most of 
them, with their muses the art dealers, 
are deadly in earnest. But conscientious, 
or the least bit humble regarding their 
God-given talents — most of them are 
not. Eager to try anything (supposedly 
to extend the limits of a particular me- 
dium) the typical artist of the day is 
continually over-reaching himself, and 
then calling upon a living tradition 
(presumably of standards of excellence) 
which he is doing his utmost to destroy. 
We need not explore the psychological 
implications here, nor exaggerate the 
pathos of these lonely ones. At one time 
I considered the more fierce or the more 
austere of these “innovators” as martyrs; 
now I am more inclined to look on them 
as suicides. And I view their all-out, 
wanton self-expression so uncharitably 
mainly because it puts under suspicion 
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so much that needs to be redeemed. Re- 
deemed, that is, for the Church of to- 
morrow. 

How far away it sometimes seems! 

Looking around us, how seldom do 
our eyes single out anything which even 
begins to measure up to our concep- 
tion — unformed as it admittedly is — 
of what should constitute modern Chris- 
tian art! Furthermore, in what we do 
find, is there not invariably an error or 
an emphasis which could easily have 
been corrected? I realize how carping 
this seems, but consider the seriousness 
of the task. Unless a large number of con- 
cerned observers, continuing to scrutinize 
everything around them, start to draw a few 
jirm guidelines, for the clergy as well as the 
artist, the faithful of to-morrow will be both 
overwhelmed and deprived by an art which is in 
every way as ostentatious and as essentially 
trivial as the manufactured article of the last 
century. 


PERHAPS not quite. 

Modern art does show an apprecia- 
tion for the materials it uses, even 
though it tends to exhibit them shame- 
lessly. This may be unavoidable in an 
age where the methods of the laboratory 
and of advertising predominate. 

But these methods are readily enough 
separated from the wellsprings of Chris- 
tian art, whereas the materials, and the 
uses they are put to, are not. Accord- 
ingly it is to the older, less facile medi- 
ums, and the day-before-yesterday atti- 
tude toward those mediums, that we 
should turn for the hints we will require 
to single out from the jungle of contem- 
porary art what we want to keep and 
see cultivated. 

And a jungle it is, at once more 
extensive and more dense than any of 
the cultural periods which preceded it. 
This being so, with so much to choose 
from, why do we have to go either to 
fetishes or to pseudo-scientific experi- 
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ments such as impressionism for our 
Christian inspiration? Why, for that 
matter, continue to go to pagan Rome 
via the high renaissance which capped 
its climaxes, but lost its clarity? These 
sources are not only tainted; they are 
nearly dry. In any case they are out of 
our path. The arts and crafts of Oceania 
(a principal source of present-day art) 
were devised to serve magic rather than 
to record mysteries; while art for art’s 
sake (battle-cry of perennial bohemians) 
or art for the sake of showmanship (so 
dear to crowned heads) are equally far 
removed from the comparatively simple 
and direct art we need to minister to our 
souls. 

For nothing else will do. 

Nothing else at all. 

So it is in the craftsman’s light shed by 
the mosaics, frescos, sculpture, metal- 
work, tapestry, and glass, from the third 
century to the eighteenth, that I will 
presently invite you to glance, one by 
one, at thirty-four of the leading and 
less-known talents of to-day. 

The listing is alphabetical but other- 
wise informal. No complete roll-call or 
general survey is intended, and artists 
who are already identified as “‘religious”’ 
may, for that reason, be omitted, either 
because their contributions to Christian 
art already have approval, or, in the 
case of Rouault, because his famous 
stained-glass style of painting and draw- 
ing (which owes much to Daumier, and 
is related to Hokusai) is the most obvious 
example of how a liturgical technique 
may be adapted to less exacting ends: 
certainly some of his works are “‘Chris- 
tian”? only by courtesy. 

Actually, our principal concern will 
be to point out stylistic devices which, 
like Rouault’s leaden lines, have been 
hallowed, somewhat, by Christian use, 
yet are capable of being used still more 
specifically for the jobs that constantly 
come up —from what to do with a 
certain wall, to where to go for a holy- 
water font. 

The codperation of the artists men- 
tioned is not under discussion. They are 
being tentatively “commissioned” (one 
of them is dead) for what we have seen 
of their style: their handling of their 
mediums, their grasp of designing prob- 
lems. Other artists might, with intelli- 
gent guidance, handle the medium, and 
the problem, equally well. All artists are 
more anonymous than they like to be- 
lieve, and the value of the signature, 
except on the very best work of the best- 
integrated talents, is decreasing rapidly. 

In some of his recent “‘periods,”’ not- 
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ably the tomato-plant period of the 
German occupation, and the more 
vivacious one he lifted from Van Gogh 
— chair, straw hat, and all — the most 
famous of living painters produced, in 
dozen lots, pictures which were barely 
the equivalent of a single good painting 
worthy of his signature. With American 
know-how at work on the problems in- 
volved, can we not expect almost any 
dozen students to produce, among them, 
one latter-day Picasso? 

The established artists, and Fifty- 
seventh Street, should have fought, 
tooth and toe-nail, that bill to give 
every GI who wanted it a free art educa- 
tion. 

Let us hope that some of tomorrow’s 
clergy were among them. 


II A Solution 


OR practical reasons the codpera- 

tion of the artists who are to be 
‘‘commissioned” might be discussed in 
passing. Not their mere willingness to 
codperate — that, conceivably, can be 
purchased — nor even their conscious 
attitude toward taking a religious assign- 
ment — with few exceptions artists of 
repute are“lescribed by their admirers 
as “religious, in the real sense”’ (!) what- 
ever subjects they favor. 

No, it is something more subtle than 
money, more concrete than artistic in- 
tegrity. The question, put bluntly, is: 
Does the artist we have in mind for this par- 
ticular job possess the ability to be humble? 
Will he be on the defensive of his hard- 
won signature, or is he really capable, 
as a craftsman, of submitting his art to 
the limitations which will be placed 
upon it? Limitations which will be in- 
evitable, despite every effort to meet the 
artist half way. 

Because now that the instruction of 
the faithful is no longer the prime re- 
quirement of Christian art, the emo- 
tional possibilities, through sheer deco- 
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ration, become boundless. And so does 
the need for their control. But not — I 
would implore — control from any com- 
posite, common-denominator point of 
‘view. A cross-section of good taste, set up as a 
standard, would soon give every sanctuary in 
America the “‘liturgical’’ look of a dignified 
exhibit at a world’s fair. 

Neither should the artist’s fame nor his 
piety be the deciding factor. | am convinced 
that the most successful results will come 
from giving commissions primarily — as 
I have said — on the basis of what we 
know of an artist’s “style” and how it 
can be utilized for the project under 
consideration. That this project should, 
in turn, be based on some deeply-felt 
Christian conviction ought to go with- 
out saying. Taking into account the 
function of the various details, it might 
pertain to any teaching of the Church, 
or to any of the true feelings which they 
instill: the more particularized the bet- 
ter. But the important thing to remem- 
ber is that no commission should be 
given at random, and that the over-all 
idea — whatever it is — should be “‘fol- 
lowed through” to the end (allowing 
such variations and minor discrepancies 
as naturally occur and make for charm). 
‘Only then will we have total effective- 
ness and know whether our effort to give 
visible praise to God has succeeded or 
has failed. 

A last observation. 

The principal advantage which artists 
who are of the faith have over the others 
is that they will handle Christian themes 
less self-consciously. In view of the great 


pagan talents around us, this seems a 
rather negative advantage, yet what is 
the sense in asking an artist to comment 
upon something — one of the mysteries, 
say — about which he knows little and 
cares less? The result is apt to be either 
commonplace or else outrageous. Again 
— just possibly — it may be imagina- 
tive, thought-arresting, and entirely ap- 
propriate to its purpose. 

These possibilities we proceed to look 
into. 


(Works by eleven of the artists discussed 
below appear on pages 26-7.) 


ARP. It is fortunate that this name is first on 
our list, Of the half-a-dozen devices which 
characterize the current international style, 
none is more typical than the amorphous, 
kidney-like shapes we call “free forms” which 
were impressed upon us in the Twenties, mod- 
estly but inescapably, by the little jig-sawed 
painted wood bas-reliefs of Hans (now Jean) 
Arp. Widely used by such artists as Miro and 
Calder, and widely abused in architectural and 
advertising layout, their greatest usefulness has 
been neglected: that of an assymetrical car- 
touche, or frame, to vary or repeat — to “‘set in 
motion,” as it were —the shapes contained 
within it. I am not, at this time, advocating a 
distribution of free-form halos, but the handling 
of areas of special significance in religious 
subjects has become a real problem. Whether 
for a nimbus or a whole vision, undefined ra- 
diations of light look more phony than they do 
spiritual, unless the surface is so textured that 
it has a reality of its own. Nonetheless, the 
contrast values of the free forms employed, as 
well as their scale, should be carefully planned. 
It should take a moment to detect them. 
Otherwise they are about as subtle as the 
“balloons” issuing from the mouths in comic 
strips. 


AVERY. This name poses a different kind 
of problem, — that of ingenuousness. Because 
of childlike drawing and strong color, Milton 
Avery is often compared to Matisse, whereas 
he is, in fact, more closely related to Gauguin: 
Gauguin flattened and thinned out danger- 
ously near to emptiness. Even so, his unrelent- 
ing search for simplicity sets him apart from 
the deliberate and the inadvertent primitives 
alike, and suggests ways in which miracles 
might be depicted. Ways so forthright that 
they would compel belief. 


BALTHUS. Something to sigh about is the 
thought of what Klossowsky Balthus could do 
with subjects like the visitation and the flight 
into Egypt. The last thing the Church needs is 
more illustrations and illustrators, but the 
realism, here, is of such uncommon order and 
solemnity that it could persuade us to accept 
almost any scene from scripture and see it 
clothed in modern dress without feeling a con- 
descension to its quaintness. Surely, in the past 
discrepancies of costume and architecture can- 
not have been the embarrassment that they are 
to-day. Is our awareness of history or our lack 
of fervor to blame? Whatever it is, only the 
most earnest and the most unassuming pic- 
torial talents can be trusted to handle sacred 
subjects realistically. This has been true ever 
since Caravaggio, the unwitting Luther of 
religious painting. 


BAZIOTES. Wecome upon this name some- 
what too soon — as most students come upon 
that enormous section of modern art which, for 
all its fascination, consists largely of witchcraft 
warmed over. But unlike many young painters 
whose ostensible ambition is to “disturb” 
the spectator, William Baziotes does not resort 
to showcases of eyes, and seems dissatisfied 
with forms which are neither animal, vege- 
table, nor mineral. He, too, is hot after “the 
myth” — yesterday it was the anecdote, re- 
member? — but apparently is determined to 
people it with creatures substantially of his own 
creating. Since this desire to play God is in 
evidence everywhere, may we suggest to young 
fantasists that they exercise themselves in the 
“creation” of creditable angels (of which there 
are, if you recall, three hierarchies, each con- 
sisting of three choirs). Sub-human types are 
too easy. 


BERMAN. Despite the impression that Eu- 
gene Berman spends all of his time in theatrical 
warehouses, his is the most opulent talent of the 
day. If there is to be Baroque splendor and 
allegory, this is the place to seek it. Berman 
alone of modern painters could do full — yet 
discreet — justice to the assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin or to her coronation because, 
with him, the emphasis would be on the drap- 
eries and on the sky effects: there would be no 
question of whether his “mistress” had posed 
for him. Unfortunately, so full-blown a talent 
would require, in any interior constructed 
to-day, a truly ingenious presentation. To give 
it anything resembling its usual architectural 
support would be unthinkable. On the other 
hand, the architect and the decorator who 
succeed in reactivating the baroque spirit — 
along the lines of the California missions, but 
without their sense of impoverishment — will 
have done the Church invaluable service. 


BRAQUE, The third person in the trinity 
of contemporary art, Georges Braque’s alter- 
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the others. With Saint Luke, painter 
and doctor, amateur of poetry, we have 
a quasi-impressionist composition of the 
story of Jesus. In Saint Mark, friend and 
disciple of Saint Peter, the composition 
is more concise and tighter, which 
recalls the sobriety of line in a stained 
glass window or in an old manuscript, 
and this because the story told by Saint 
Mark was treated like separate and 
condensed anecdotes. 

Finally, the first Gospel was written 
by a witness of the events described, 
Saint Matthew, and the composition 
is more detailed. This fact led the 
painter to conceive of the portrayal as 
akin to that of an early primitive. 

From what I have described so far, 
it can be realized that the artist, if he 
simply interprets the characteristics 
which differentiate the four Gospels, 
will pass through the techniques of the 
early primitives, the stained glass paint- 
ers of the middle ages, the impressionist 
school, and will end with the most 
violent expression. 

Question: At the last annual meeting 
of the Liturgical Arts Society [see report 
in May, 1951, issue] I ventured the 
thought that the stained glass craft in 
this country, and elsewhere for that 
matter, had reached a state of suspended 
animation, and I suggested that one 
way of bringing new life to the craft 
could be through the painters who, 
while accepting a few basic disciplines, 
could bring the vitality of their imagina- 
tions to bear on the designs and execu- 
tion of windows. Unfortunately my sug- 
gestion did not elicit any response, posi- 
tive or otherwise, from any members of 
the craft in this country. 

Since you, Mr Girard, are one of the 
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painters I had in mind when I offered 
this suggestion at our annual meeting, 
would you care to comment? 

Girard: That is truly a ticklish matter. 
In the polychromy that Labatut and I 
have visualized in this present case, I 
feel that the artist is led to use the 
various techniques based on old and 
new materials. For example, it is now 
possible to paint on glass or other trans- 
parent material by technical means 
which assure permanency and which 
were unknown to our forefathers. In 
such cases, the artist will work along 
lines dictated by the possibilities in- 
herent in the painted window, but will 
not seek to translate a painting into a 
painted window. The one does not admit 
light; the other zs light. The element of 
light leads to a conception of painting 
completely different to that with which 
we are normally acquainted. This neces- 
sary discipline forces the artist to medi- 
tate and to seek a right solution. It 
should be obvious that to translate a 
painting into a painted window is like 
attempting to translate prose into po- 
etry. 

Question: Do you conceive of any ad- 
vantage in the painted window over 
the usual “stained glass’? window? 

Girard: Yes, I can think of advan- 
tages, but only if we think along the 
lines suggested by the prototype church 
we are now discussing. It seems to me 
that a definite advantage of the painted 
window over the usual stained. glass 
window, using lead cames, is that the 
exterior appearance of this painted 
window is quite different from the in- 
terior. From the interior of a building, 
one sees the image on a luminous back- 
ground, whereas from the exterior, the 


image is seen on a sombre background, 
with the result that the same composi- 
tion affects the eye in opposite ways. 
From the exterior, the composition must 
forcibly attract the eye; from the in- 
terior, the exterior light does the job. 

Exteriorly the whites and the light 
tones deliminate the drawing and the 
accents on the sombre background and 
this, in a way, is -an invitation to a cer- 
tain amount of violent contrasts and a 
certain strangeness. Interiorly the result 
wil be akin to that with which we are 
so familiar with the stained glass win- 
dow. In the case of the stained glass 
window, the exterior is often devoid of 
color, and we have only the dead linear 
effect of the lead cames. 

Another advantage which flows from 
the painted window is that the exterior 
color vitality invites, and calls for, the 
use of polychromy on the other exterior 
details and we can have a truly poly- 
chromed building. 

Question: And what about the per- 
manency of the medium? That question 
will pop up at once when your ideas 
come up for discussion among the craft. 

Girard: In the Frans Hals museum at 
Haarlem there are landscapes painted 
on several layers of glass, and the paint 
was not fired in the kiln. These glass 
paintings have lasted till now and are 
to-day as fresh as ever — even more so 
than that master’s paintings on canvas. 
But even if there was any doubt about 
the permanency of painted glass win- 
dows, it is possible to fire them in the 
usual manner. And if we use thermopane 
(two or even more thicknesses of glass, 
with air spaces between each sheet) 
it would be possible to paint on the 
inner surfaces and the painting would 
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be sealed for ever. There are no tech- 
nical difficulties that cannot be over- 
come. 

Question: In such a church, because 
of structure and plan, there are certain 
problems of orientation and illumina- 
tion by day and by night. A discussion 
of that would interest our readers. 

Labatut: The church is orientated in 
such a way that the convexity of the 
parabolic wall is facing north. This 
orientation permits the greatest variety 
of illumination during the day from 
sunrise to sunset, when seen either from 
inside or outside. The morning sun will 
illuminate. part of the east end of the 
parabolic wall which describes the Gos- 
pel of Saint Matthew. Its blue tonalities 
will be emphasized by the blue areas 
of the east painted glass. For the most 
part of the day, the parabolic wall will 
act as a screen against the glare of the 
south sun, and the north sky will then 
contribute to a restful general illumina- 
tion. The illumination of the Gospel 
of Saint Mark with its grey tonalities, 
and of Saint Luke with its yellow back- 
ground, as well as their color counter- 
part on the painted glass, will benefit 
from that illumination from the north 
side. From the nave the beholder will 
have full view of the altar and wall with- 
out the usual glare of central windows 
or the darkness of a tomb-like church. 

During late afternoon, up to sunset 
and twilight, the radiation of light waves 
from the red end of the spectrum will 
play its part in the total expression of 
the church. Then the sun will penetrate 
through red areas of the painted glass — 
expressing the last stations of the cross, 
and will illuminate the west end of the 
parabolic wall describing the Gospel of 


Saint John in which warm color pig- 
ments dominate, giving it additional 
luminosity and intensity. This effect 
will continue through sunset and even 
twilight by reflection from high clouds. 

The narthex and baptistry will be 
illuminated by the south sky and the 
sun will be able to penetrate into the 
“service” rooms inside the parabolic 
wall. Curtains are used for three rea- 
sons: control of light, acoustics, and 
their contribution to the message ex- 
pressed by the painter. 

From the outside, the multiple ef- 
fects of the painted glass will not only 
be expressed by direct illumination and 
reflection, but also through the church 
itself, with the painted glass on the 
opposite side of the church seen in 
transparency. Such an effect was in- 
spired by the Sainte Chapelle of Vin- 
cennes after the destructive wind of 
World War II, and by an incidental 
but grandiose effect seen at the Ca- 
thedral of Chartres, when the north 
windows were already back in place 
after the war and when only part of the 
south stained glass windows were in 
place, thus giving a unique opportunity 
to see through the entire nave from the 
outside and with stained glass in the 
foreground. 

The zone of colored light within the 
church will vary greatly from a most 
tangible polychromy east and west of 
the church (that is, at the two accesses 
to the nave) to a whiter light toward the 
altar and the main area of the nave to 
the north. These conditions of illumina- 
tion will provoke the crossing of a zone 
of colored light through the narthex, 
between the out-of-doors and the nave. 
This fact, added to the illusion of dis- 
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tance and remoteness from the street, 
will increase and illustrate the impor- 
tance of emotional appeal as a function 
of architecture, used here to create a 
sequence of visual sensations or a tem- 
poral organization of space in harmony 
with the teaching and practice of the 
Church, as it was, for example, in the 
thirteenth century cathedral of Salis- 
bury. 


Question: During our many conversa- 
tions you have referred to a “twenty- 
four hour architecture.” Would you 
care to elaborate? 

Labatut: This church is an example of 
a truly twenty-four hour architecture, 
in which illumination by day and by 
night within and from outside has been 
considered. This is in contrast with the 
architectonic forms of the past, con- 
ceived by and for daylight only. The 
thirteenth century stained glass windows 
were conceived to be seen only from 
one side and during the day; the painted 
glass of our Church of the Four Evangel- 
ists is conceived to be seen under four 
different conditions instead of one; from 
inside and outside, by day and night. 
This fact, in contrast to the use of basic 
principles propagated by the master 
builders of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, is only one tangible example 
of what is permanent or temporary in 
architectural composition — whatever 
the time or space. It is an example of 
diversity in continuity and unity which 
gives to any work of art a permanent 
value whatever its physical durability. 

The illumination of the church by 
night will be by a light source out of 
sight in the oculus above the altar, 
creating a conical shape of golden il- 
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writing about. The trouble was that the pro- 
gram notes became exceedingly fancy, and the 
performance valiantly tried to keep up with 
them. A lesser talent would have succumbed 
to so much interpretation. It is to Tchelitchew’s 
genius that we owe his survival of simultanism, 
metamorphism, and the triumph over his own 
dexterity in some of the “interior landscapes” 
(others become gem-studded reliquaries, as 
elegant as they are repellent). We realize that 
geometrical marvels will not long hold his 
attention, either, but — having stripped bare 
the flesh — Tchelitchew could now apply his 
compasses to the human figure with more ap- 
preciation of its wonder than Michelangelo or 
indeed any draftsman who ever lived. More- 
over, these figures for the ceiling of tomorrow’s 
“Sistine Chapel” would have, in addition to 
being marvelous, that rare quality the school- 
men call effulgence. Or would have, if they 
came into being at all. With artists of a certain 
stature, who have carved their careers out of 
their nervous systems, we should be prepared 
to expect some fear of interference. And draw 
up the “contract” accordingly. 


TOBEY. A painter like Mark Tobey might 
be easier to work with. Not because he has 
shown a liking for religious titles (we hope 
we have seen the last Last Supper, whether 
representational or abstract, for a long time) 
but because he has perfected a notable device 
for evocation: that most-sought-after of qual- 
ities to-day. In brief, the rdle previously played 
in art — whether religious or secular — by 
instruction and representation has been sup- 
planted by an expressionism (more disciplined 
than that which stemmed from the Fauves) 
whose apparent aim is to create such sym- 
pathy for its more-or-less-abstract contents as 
to clearly “evoke,” through them, the ideas or 
the emotions the artist intends to communicate. 
All of this supposes participation, and involve- 
ment, to a high degree: we are but one step 
away from ritual, and Mark Tobey’s “white 
writing” is the closest we have come to visual 
incantation. The next step is to incorporate it 
into architecture, to make visible plain-chant 
out of it. This would not be as difficult as one 
might think, and I especially like the idea that 
the result, in its strict avoidance of recognizable 
forms, would be equivalent to a Mohammedan 
art for infidels —in our case, Christians. 
(Speaking very generally, all ‘‘abstraction” in 
the churches should seek a maximum of purity, 
of self-effacement, even though it is, accord- 
ingly, labeled mere ornament or decoration. 
Failing real modesty, assumed modesty might 
be considered, and minor religious subjects 
sought after, or subject material of simple and 
self-evident piety. For it is the jarring ¢ztle 
which has most often been to blame for the 
confusion since the first days of modern art, 
and it is difficult to understand a Christian 
artist who would create puzzles — if he is able 
to shed light.) 


VARDA. What we have failed to say — since 
it is frequently said — about the more spiritual 
values of two-dimensional art, the mosaics 
and collages of Jean Varda exemplify. Super- 
ficially the works themselves seem superficial 
(a gay, dressmaker’s kind of artistry) but in 
their refusal to compromise with the illusion 
of depth, by which artists win their easiest 
approval while naturalism slyly enters and 
spiritual values depart, they are unequaled 
(even by the admirable Stuart Davis). In addi- 


tion, they demonstrate a detachment from self, 
a devotion to color, shape, and texture that 
amounts to prayer. No word is so much leaned 
upon in writing on religious subjects as the word 
“love,” and now I must lean on it too. Without 
love, Christian art does not exist, because, from 
first to last, it is the measure of the artist’s 
effort: the demands he makes of himself in 
order to arouse the feelings he hopes to arouse. 
Although he is quite pagan, the purity of 
Varda’s artistic intentions, the care he ex- 
pends on them, and the completeness with 
which they communicate themselves are a 
rebuke to most Christian artists. Unfortunately 
for wide coinage — through reproduction — 
his work is almost entirely dependent upon 
color, which, for him, means constantly to 
strike discords and then unexpectedly to re- 
solve them. In his early mosaics he used broken 
mirror plate scratched with color, underneath, 
which suggests a way of handling the “por- 
traits” of sacred persons by reflecting only the 
diffused image of the onlooker. By such devices 
as this we might put off the next iconoclastic 
persecution. Otherwise it seems imminent 
and, in many quarters, desirable. 


WATKINS. The last name on our list can 
stand for the whole problem of putting modern 
art in America at the service of the Church. 
As a young nation, we are a nation of gifted 
illustrators, and (to quote myself) “the last 
thing the Church needs is more illustrations 
and illustrators.” Yet that is our outstanding 
talent; we are too restless, perhaps too guileless 
for the sustained, probing efforts which produce 
fine design. It is exhilarating to try to outdo the 
school of Paris demigods by being more free- 
and-easy with the media than they: we are 
only fooling ourselves. Except in fidelity to 
rendering what we see around us, our efforts 
at modernity are all based on hints from Euro- 
pean art, from the first time Picasso, painting 
a harlequin on a screen, saw the paint run 
raggedly down from his brushstroke, studied it, 
and found it good. Consequently, here in 
America, we can best come to terms with our 
own talents by studying the exercises in sensi- 
bility of an academically trained painter like 
Franklin Watkins who, throughout years de- 
voted largely to portraiture, has been steadily 
coming closer to a fresh, bold style: one so 
firmly based on observation as to be capable, 
from time to time, of projecting authoritative 
spiritual images as few have done since Ensor 
and Redon. (Corbino, in his crucifixion dated 
1950 carried great conviction, but entirely of 
the scene, as it probably was, busy and garish 
and mundane.) Watkin’s religious canvases 
promise much more. At present there is an 
air of improvisation about them, of an inspired 
charade — but this could be remedied by 
strengthening any of the component elements: 
the lines, the shapes, or the colors (and of 
course by keeping the brushwork with its 
vague allusions to space more firmly under 
control). The fact is that a painting by Watkins 
seems impatient of its frame, and when images 
such as these are ready for consecrated walls, 
the era of Christian art in America will be well 
under way — in a direct line from the cata- 
combs, from which, for its own sake and safety, 
Christian art must never stray too far. 


Bibliography on the 
Evangelists 


Compiled by Dom Quentin Schaut, O.S.B. 
Saint Vincent's Archabbey, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


GENERAL WORKS: 


Hucu Pope, The Catholic Student’s “Aids” to the 
Study of the Bible, Vol. 1V The New Testament, 
grd ed. London: Burns, Oates, and Wash- 
bourne. 1931. A handbook; discusses the 
authors of the gospels as well as the gospels 
themselves and allied questions. 

Joun E. SremnMuE.ier, A Companion to Scripture 
Studies, Vol. III Special Introduction to the New 
Testament. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. 
London: B. Herder. 1943. A standard work, 
with extensive bibliographies: on Saint Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, pp. 40-41; on Saint Mark’s 
Gospel, pp. 68-69; on Saint Luke’s Gospel, 
pp. 89-90; on the Synoptic Problem, pp. 
IIO-I11; on Saint John’s Gospel, pp. 129- 
132. 


BRIEF STUDIES: 


W. J. McGarry, “The Background of Saint 
John’s Gospel,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 
XXXVII (1936-37), 698-705, 816-823. 
Discusses life around the sea of Galilee and 
‘John the Galilean.” 

W.S. Retry, “The Origin of Saint Matthew’s 
Gospel,”’ Catholic Biblical Quarterly, II (1940), 
320-329. Discusses interrelations among the 
gospels. 

, “Saint Mark, the Disciple of Saint 

Peter and Saint Paul,” Catholic Biblical Quar- 

terly, I (1939), 223-231. Summarizes and 

evaluates theories about Saint Mark. 

, “Saint Luke,” Catholic Biblical Quar- 

terly, I (1939), 314-324. Facts, traditions, 

and modern views of Saint Luke. 


TO THESE MAY BE ADDED: 


L. G. Fink, John the Apostle of Peace. New York: 
The Paulist Press. 1939. 

H. McLacuian, Saint Luke, the Man and His 
Work. New York and London: Longmans, 
Green. 1920. A book by a non-Catholic, but 
thoroughly informing, with a fresh point of 
view. 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF ART: 


Frirz Burcer and A, E. BrinckMann, Hand- 
buch der Kunstwissenschaft, Wildpark-Potsdam, 
etc.: Academische Verlagsgesellschaft Athe- 
naion M. B. H. Many of the volumes, appear- 
ing at different dates, contain numerous 
references and illustrations. 

A. M. Frienp, Jr., The Portraits of the Evangelists 
in Greek and Roman Manuscripts. Folio, Prince- 
ton, 1929. Described by Walter Lowrie (Art 
in the Early Church [Pantheon Books, New 
York, 1947], p. 211) as a book with “‘some- 
thing of the excitement of a detective story.” 
The “portraits” were copied from what 
passed as portraits of celebrated dramatists 
and philosophers. According to Lowrie, Pro- 
fessor Friend has since been able to identify 
them all. 

ALBERT Kuun, O.S.B., Allgemeine Kunst-Ge- 
schichte. 7 Vols. New York, etc.: Benziger 
Brothers. 1911. History, technique, and 
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aesthetics, with numerous references to the 
evangelists. Ilustrations. 

AnpreE Micuet, Histoire de PArt depuis les 
premiers temps chrétiens jusqu’a nos jours. Paris: 
Librairie Armand Colin. 16 Vols. 1905-1929. 
Many references to the evangelists and many 
illustrations — but not so Catholic as Kuhn. 


THE READIEST AND MOST SATIS- 
FACTORY PLACES TO TURN UP 
INFORMATION ARE THE VARIOUS 
DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOPE- 
DIAS: 


Catholic Encyclopedia. 17 Vols. New York: Rob- 
ert Appleton. 1907-1922. Pertinent articles 
are the following; they include bibliogra- 
phies: 

E. Jacguier, “Matthew, Saint, Apostle and 
Evangelist,” Vol. X, pp. 56-57. 

, “Matthew, Saint, Gospel of,” zbid., 
pp. 57-65- 

J. MacRory, “Mark, Saint, Apostle and 
Evangelist,” Vol. IX, pp. 672-674. 

, “Mark, Gospel of Saint,” zbid., pp. 
674-682. 

C. AuErng, “Luke, Gospel of Saint,” Vol. IX, 
pp. 420-428. 

Wa ttER Drum, “John, Epistles of Saint,” Vol. 
VII, pp. 435-438. 

Leorotp Foncx, “John, Gospel of Saint,” 
ibid., pp. 438-443. 

Dictionnaire d Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie 
publié par le Rme dom Fernand Cabrol et 
le R. P. dom Henri Leclercq. Paris: Librairie 
Letouzey et Ané. 1907 —: 

H. Lecrercg, “Evangéliaire” (Tome V, cols. 
7'75-843) shows that the influence of Greek 
art on the west in the middle ages manifests 
itself most strikingly in these books (cols. 
777-781). 

, ‘“Evangélistes (Symboles des),” gener- 
ously illustrated, traces the use of the symbols 
(cf. Apoc. iv, 6-7; Ezech. i, 5, 13, 14) from 
their earliest appearance toward the fifth 
century to the various ways in which they 
were employed (cols. 846-851). 


Dictionnaire de la Bible publié par F. Vigouroux. 
Paris: Librairie Letouzey et Ane, 1926 — : 
E. Mancenor, “Matthieu (Saint),” (Tome V, 

Part I, cols. 872-876). 
“Matthieu (Evangile de Saint),”’ 
(ibid., cols. 875-896). 
, “Marc (Saint),” (Tome IV, Part II, 
cols. 715-719). 
, “Marc (Evangile de Saint),” (ibid., 
cols. 719-743). 
» “Luc (Saint),” (ibid., cols. 375-383). 
5 LUC (Evangile de Saint),” (ibid., cols. 
383-402). 
» “Jean (Saint),” (Tome III, Part II, 
cols. 1159-1166). 
, “Jean (Evangile de Saint),” (ibid., 
cols, 1167-1191). 


Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique publié par A. 
Vacant, E. Mangenot, et E. Amann. Paris: 
Librairie Letouzey et Ané, 1908 — : 

L. Venarp, “Matthieu (Saint),” (Tome X, 
Part I, cols. 359-374). 

» “Marc (Saint),” (Tome IX, Part II, 

cols. 1139-1159). 

» “Luc (Saint), (Tome IX, Part I, 

cols, 971-1000). 

, “Jean (Saint),” (Tome VIII, Part I, 

cols. 357-393). 


Enciclopedia Cattolica, ed. Pio Paschini. Vatican 
City: Ente per L’Enciclopedia Cattolica e 
per il Libro Cattolico, 1950 — : 

ANNIBALE Bucnini-Emitio LAvAGNINo, ‘“‘Evan- 
geliario,” (Vol. V, cols. 879-884). 

Wrrotp Wer, “Evangelista,” (ibid., cols. 
887-891), considers the art and archeology 
of the Evangelists. 

[The Vatican Encyclopedia has not reached 
beyond Gen — hence no articles on the indi- 
vidual Evangelists. ] 


Kirchenlexikon, ed. Josef Cardinal Hergen- 
roether. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder’sche 
Verlagshandlung, 2d ed., 1882-1901: 

J. Fevren, ‘“Matthaeus, der Apostel und 
Evangelist’? (Vol. VIII, cols. 1025-1039). 

, “Marcus, der hl., der Evangelist,” 

(ibid., cols. 671-682). 

, “Lucas, der hl., der Evangelist,” (zbid., 
cols. 183-191). 

Franz Kauten, “Johannes der Apostel,” 
(Vol. VI, cols. 1536-1556). 


Lexikon fuer Theologie und Kirche, ed. Michael 
Buchberger. Freigurg im Breisgau: Herder 
and Company, 1930-1938: 

J. StckENBERGER, “Matthaeus,” (Vol. VI, col. 
1026). 

, “Matthaeusevangelium,” (zbid., cols. 


1030-1033). 
U. Houzmeister, “Markus,” (bid., cols. 955- 
956). 
, “Markusevangelium,” (ibid., cols. 
959-963). 


A. WIcKENHAUSER, ‘‘Lukas,” (ibid., cols. 708- 
709), followed by an article on the cult of 
Saint Luke, by Konrad Hofman. 

, “Lukasevangelium,”’ (ibid., 712-715). 

U. Houzmeister, “Johannes, Apostel u. Evan- 
gelist,”’ (Vol. V, cols. 464-466). 

, “Johannesevangelium,” (ibid., cols. 
539-543). 

J. Scumip, “Evangelium in der bindenden 
Kunst,” (Vol. III, cols. 890-894). With 
illustrations beginning with the mosaic in the 
apse of S. Pudenziana in Rome through the 
carved wood altar in Breisach. 


FINALLY THERE IS THE BASIC: 


Acta Sanctorum quotquot toto orbe coluntur . . . ed. 
The Bollandists. Rev. ed., Paris and Rome: 
Victor Palmé; Brussels: The Bollandists, 
1863 —: 

“Saint Matthew,” (Tome VI, pp. 194-227). 

“Saint Mark,” (Tome III, pp. 346-360). 

“Saint Luke,” (Tome VIII, pp. 283-313). 

[The articles contain a full discussion of the 

life of the saint and his cult. The Acta has not 

progressed beyond November 10 — hence no 

Saint John.] 


Recent Publications 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By Ken- 
neth Clark. New York: Phaidon Press. $8.50. 

Etienne Gilson, in a paper on the 
teaching of philosophy, says that the 
best course of action for a teacher is to 
lead the student to the feet of a great 
master. I shall be always grateful to 
Alfred Kingsly Lawrence, my composi- 


tion master, for leading me to the feet of 
Piero della Francesca. It would be well 
for many of our impatient and unscien- 
tific young artists and students to draw 
near to and humbly study the work of 
this great artist: one in whom science 
and craftsmanship are as perfect as can 
be expected in this imperfect world of 
ours, but entirely subordinated to the 
truth of his inspiration. 

Mr Kenneth Clark’s biographical 
note is an outstanding work of art crit- 
icism and an admirable introduction 
for those who know not Piero and illu- 
minating for those who already love 
him. It is intelligent, and, what is more, 
understanding, taking into account the 
artist’s complete being as a Christian — 
something rare in art criticism, but with- 
out which no true perspective of a man’s 
work can be achieved. It is Piero’s belief 
in the Incarnate Word; his belief in a 
redeemed humanity and a creation 
which has been restored to harmony 
with its Creator which gives life to his 
classicism. Intimacy combined with re- 
serve (modesty not coldness) reminds 
one of the poetry of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas and gives his work its pure ob- 
jectiveness, which, nonetheless, is stamped 
in every phase with personality — a per- 
sonality sufficiently purified to have be- 
come a true instrument. There is the 
mystery of the drying up of Piero’s in- 
spiration and his complete turning to 
mathematics, a problem which may 
have its roots in the spiritual life of this 
deeply spiritual man and have been 
part of a spiritual purification. 

Finally there are the magnificent 
plates; six in color and one hundred and 
forty-eight in half-tone, with forty-eight 
comparative illustrations. The notes on 
each plate give size and condition, com- 
ments, and iconography. It is a book 
valuable not only to the professional 
artist but to all who wish to appreciate 
beauty. 

Sister MARY OF THE Compassion, O.P., 
Union City, New Jersey. 


ENGLISH PRAYER BOOKS. An intro- 
duction to the literature of Christian public 
worship. By Stanley Morison. Cambridge: 
at the University Press. $2.75. 

This third edition of Morison’s work, 
English Prayer Books, is an expansion of 
the original which appeared in 1943. 
This new edition is provided with some 
fifteen illustrations taken from early An- 
glican service books. The author is in- 
terested primarily in books and printing, 
but the historical background to the 
various service books, though concise, 
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shows a wide knowledge of modern 
liturgical scholarship. 

The first fifteen hundred years are 
covered in forty-three pages; the balance 
of the book (pp. 44-239) deals with the 
modern period, from the reformation to 
the present day. A number of factors 
account for this disproportion; the intro- 
duction of printing has made possible 
the survival of copies of Anglican books 
and the zeal of the reformers in destroy- 
ing old Catholic service books reduced 
the pre-reformation material to a few 
scattered examples. “An inventory of 
monuments of superstition, drawn up in 
1567 by the Commissioners of the Di- 
ocese of Lincoln, testifies to the destruc- 
tion of ‘papisticall books, Mass books, 
processioners — and all such peltrie of 
the Pope’s sinful service.’”’ 

The bulk of Morison’s work has to do 
with the origin and development of the 
Book of Common Prayer and other An- 
glican innovations. The story of the 
gradual protestantizing of a nation by 
the use of service books and compulsory 
Acts of Uniformity has often been told, 

but seldom with as much sympathy for 
the old religion. It is interesting to note 
that permission for Catholics to have 
mass once more came as a direct result 
of the surrender of General Burgoyne to 
General Gates in 1777. To obtain the 
services of the Scottish Highlanders for 
overseas duty, Lord North was forced 
“to grant them and their co-religionists 
throughout Great Britain to have and 
to hear mass according to the use of their 
forefathers for hard on a thousand years.” 
The author comments: ‘The rite in 
direct continuity with that brought to 
Canterbury by Saint Augustine which 
had been proscribed by the Act of Uni- 
formity of 1559 was permitted hereafter.” 

The first edition of this work was 
printed during the war; it was then de- 
cided to forego the use of footnotes. To 
supply in some fashion for this lack, the 
author added a postscript in which are 
listed the important source materials 
and references for each section. This 
bibliography is now brought up to date; 
it is far from complete. 

V. L. Kennepy, C.S.B. 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, Canada. 


THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. By 
Omer Englebert. Translated by Christopher 
and Anne Fremantle. New York: David 
McKay Company. $5.00. 

Many an artist, faced with the neces- 
sity of searching for some iconographic 
detail, will expect to find a book which 


will give him the necessary information. 
He is often, if not always, disappointed. 
The subject is too vast to be contained 
in one book. The only way out of the 
difficulty is to have the patience to dig 
out the information from many sources. 
This newest addition to lives of the saints 
has several advantages: it lists about two 
thousand three hundred of the saintly 
personages mentioned in the martyrol- 
ogies, missals, breviaries, dictionaries, 
according to the months of the year, and 
the short texts are readable and shorn 
of much needless verbiage. The hasty 
researcher will not find many illustra- 
tions; there is a small line engraving for 
each month and that is all. 

M. L. 


Correspondence 


The Weld Club, 

Perth, 

Western Australia 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

I have for acknowledgment your 
letter of February 7 and but a few days 
later an early issue of your quarterly 
journal, Lirurcicau Arts. 

I am much indebted to a very dear 
friend, Fra Jerome, for his kindness in 
mentioning my name to you, also for 
your generous response to his request. 

You, sir, and all associated with you, 
are indeed to be congratulated on the 
production of a fine journal, unique I 
should say, in both quality and purpose. 

I thank you for such an unexpected 
opportunity of seeing such excellent re- 
productions of Fra Jerome’s work (No- 
vember, 1950, issue). In a friendship 
extending over very many years with 
that dear saint of Cat Island, Bahamas, 
and remembering his selfless distaste of 
publicity, I cannot help thinking you 
very lucky in overcoming his old dislike 
of printer’s ink. 

I am thankful indeed that thereby an 
opportunity has been made possible for 
the world’s lovers of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture to become acquainted with this 
master of all the arts not only in design 
but in masterly craft work with his 
hands. 

The second copy of your journal has 
since arrived, this from my dear old 


friend Fra Jerome himself, so I will be 
spared parting with a further contribu- 
tion to a greatly cherished collection of 
correspondence extending over very 
many years. 

The spare copy I have brought under 
the notice of our state chapter of the 
Royal Australian Institute of Architects 
which honored me with life fellowship 
upon my retirement six years ago at 
eighty years of age. 

With all best wishes for success and 
world wide recognition, I am 

Yours truly, 
J. Herpert EAes, F.R.A.I.A. 


Chicago, Illinois 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

Father Douaire has mentioned the 
possibility of holding a meeting of the 
Liturgical Arts Society in Chicago in 
the near future. I can think of nothing 
better to stir up interest in the Society’s 
work, to the great betterment of the 
Church. It would not be a merely mis- 
sionary endeavor. There is great interest 
here in various schools, study-groups, 
and works of individual enterprise. 

A meeting such as this would stress 
the national character of the society. 
The tremendous influence it has had 
may be only an indication of the poten- 
tial. Therefore I am most interested in 
giving my full support to the idea, as 
well as that of all my friends here. I am 
sure we could count on the attendance of 
three or four hundred people and the 
publicity would influence thousands 
more. 

Assuring you of our eagerness to co- 
operate in making all arrangements, and 
with every wish for sustained and in- 
creased fruitfulness in your energetic 
and frequently un-noticed apostolate. 

Yours truly, 
The Reverend Joun WALSH 


Chicago, Illinois 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

A short time ago an enthusiastic visi- 
tor dropped into my studio. He had just 
completed a circuit of the globe and had 
spent eight months in France, visiting 
new chapels and examples of contempo- 
rary Christian architecture in Europe. 
He had seen the church at Assy, called 
on Father Couturier, Matisse, Rouault, 
and many other painters, sculptors, and 
architects. 

His name? Dr Taro Kimura, pro- 
fessor of French literature at the Catho- 
lic University of Japan at Nagoya. De- 
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ciding on a transcontinental tour of the 
United States before he sailed for Japan, 
he stopped to see the writer and several 
of his friends in connection with the 
establishment of an Institute of Sacred 
Art at the Japanese university. 

As yet there is no art department at 
the institution administered by the So- 
ciety of the Divine Word, but it is the 
hope of Professor Kimura and the 
school’s president, the Reverend Alo- 
ysius Pache, S.V.D., to recreate a de- 
partment and gallery similar to the 
world-famous one which had been in 
operation at the Catholic University of 
Peking. 

While endeavoring primarily to en- 
courage the talents of native Japanese 
artists, Professor Kimura desires, first of 
all, to obtain the encouragement of 
foreign artists and craftsmen. As the pro- 
gramme now stands, many American 
artists particularly interested or engaged 
in the liturgical arts are sending exam- 
ples of their work as donations to the 
university. In this way they will achieve 
a more widespread recognition of their 
own work and, at the same time, partici- 
pate more fully in the apostolate of 
Christian art. 

Chicago artists now participating are 
Carl Merschel, who has contributed a 
complete folio of his well-known prints: 
Ellsworth Thomson, painter; Renard 
Koehnemann, designer and craftsman, 
who is sending photographs of his ring 
and chalice designs, and the writer who, 
has already sent sculpture. It is hoped 
that not only more Chicago and New 
York artists will contribute to the 
project, but that Christian craftsmen the 
nation over wilkjoin in building the gal- 
lery of this new university’s art depart- 
ment. Among the native Japanese artists 
participating is Theresa Koseki, who 
has completed a series of ten scrolls on 
Saint Francis Xavier, now the property 
of the university. 

There is now a movement under way 
among the Chicago artists to sponsor 
an annual award, most probably a 
medal, to be given to the Japanese stu- 
dent who has, in the opinion of faculty 
members, made the most significant 
achievement in Christian art during the 
past scholastic year. 

This is a real apostolate of the arts and 
you are urged to join it. Those inter- 
ested in participating should contact 
the Reverend Aloysius Pache, S.V.D., 
president, Catholic University of Japan, 
Nagoya, Japan. 

Yours truly, 
Trevor Wyatt Moore 


London, England 
To the Editor of LrrurcIcAL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

How was it that this international 
congress of art critics, which took place 
this summer at Amsterdam, had no 
representation from your periodical? 

True, it concerned itself with very 
little directly of interest to readers of 
LirurcicaL Arts, but I think that you 
ought to have been there, partly for 
your own interests in the whole field of 
modern art, into which the contem- 
porary problems of liturgical art fit, 
and partly for the sake of the congress 
whose members are largely of the opin- 
ion that the religious arts are either 
dead, or reactionary, which, to them, 
are synonymous. 

I can’t remember in the whole eight 
days of discussions and lectures that 
the contemporary religious arts were 
mentioned, but some of the problems 
raised belonged to both secular and 
religious art equally. For instance, the 
difficulty of communication between 
artist and layman (in the art world, not 
in the clerical) is now worse than it has 
ever been. 

J. J. Sweeney, of the United States, 
who has a diamond-cut clarity of ex- 
pression not always paralleled by the 
Latin delegates, when discussing the 
boggy question of the psychology of art, 
said that art was primarily a language 
which only achieves direct communica- 
tion through familiar, decayed meta- 
phors. The fresh metaphor is difficult 
for the observer to understand on first 
encounter, and when it appears, a 
barrier is created between the layman 
and the artist. But, Mr Sweeney main- 
tained, it is a duty of the artist to pro- 
duce new metaphors because art (which 
is an eventual language of communica- 
tion) is kept alive by the creation of 
fresh metaphors that, in time, decay into 
familiar words. 

All this was very pertinent to religious 
art, whose patrons tend to cling more 
tenaciously than most (association add- 
ing its weight to aesthetics) to the de- 
cayed metaphor. 

Abstract art started another hare. 

A great deal was said about “De 
Stijl,” the essentially Dutch contribu- 
tion to the development of modern art. 
Its founders, who included van Does- 
burg and Mondrian, tried to create a 
geometric style which was to exclude 
personal feeling and correspond to the 
objectivity of the machine. It was a 
purifying process, a revolt against ex- 
cesses, and H. L. C. Jaffe, Holland, 


described this abstract way of painting 
as a typically Dutch phenomenon paral- 
leled by the instinct of the iconoclasts, 
four hundred years ago, who emptied 
the churches of all their contents. They 
thought that all pictures, sculptures, 
and ornamentations only obscured the 
contemplation of holy things. The char- 
acter of “De Stijl’ seemed to Jaffe 
essentially Calvinistic. 

It is possible that the modern world, 
badly in need of order, having lost 
confidence in the order imposed by 
religious discipline, might turn in its 
creative arts to some such self-imposed 
discipline. The clear primary colors 
and simple geometric forms of abstract 
art may well symbolise a craving for 
inner order. 

Could one, therefore, draw the con- 
clusion that there may be certain forms 
of contemporary art (the abstract might 
be one) which are in themselves a kind 
of substitute symbol of religion? Is re- 
ligious abstract art just a plain contra- 
diction of terms, perhaps? Or, to go to 
an opposite extreme, are all forms of 
art, except expressionist art, impossible 
for the religious theme? 

In connection with these conjectures 
Herbert Read, in one of his talks at the 
conference, suggested that the humanist 
emotions, the permanent craving for 
representational symbols, might even- 
tually be diverted from the plastic arts 
to those of film or drama. Where then 
would the religious plastic arts be left? 

As far as the religious arts are con- 
cerned, it all seems to depend on how 
one defines abstract art. Pierre Fran- 
castel, France, asked if there was not 
a distinction between the realms of the 
figurative and non-figurative, isolating, 
for instance, Klee and Miro from Mon- 
drian and van Doesburg. Are the true 
abstracts exploring an absolutely origi- 
nal path of non-objective painting, in 
which case they are concerned only with 
the uncommunicative world within 
them? Or are some translating into 
abstract terms, objects or ideas? With 
the first, the religious arts can have no 
part; with the second, which is essen- 
tially communicable, there is every 
possibility of a link. Indeed, van Does- 
burg’s hope for a “‘spiritual community” 
and for a “new relationship between 
the artist and society,” which should 
grow from the outlook of “De Stijl,” 
demonstrates the nonmaterialistic char- 
acter of the movement. Could it be 
harnessed to a Christian philosophy? 

Yours truly, 
Iris ConLAY 
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A BLESSED CHRISTMAS 


We hope that many of its faithful subscribers 
will soon consider the possibility of be- 


coming sustaining members of the Society 


Copper engraving, printed in relief — by Jean de Marco 


One of the glass windows 

(heavy cast chipped glass embedded in cement) 
in Saint Margaret Mary Alacocque Church 
Essington, Pennsylvania 

by Gabriel Loire, Chartres, France 

The Reverend Francis L. Hub, pastor 

Frank J. Ricker, architect 


John P. Donovan, builder 


Mr. Loire is represented in the United States by: 
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Church of the Transfiguration, detail 


Sculpture 


The sanctuary 
decoration of 

a small 

country church. 
Designed 

and executed by 


WILHELM WAGNER 
A Sniffen Court New York 16, N.Y. RAMBIL 
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GILLES BEAUGRAND 


INCORPORATED 
Silversmiths 


846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 
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We are prepared 
to execute 
all types of sacred vessels, 


also pectoral CrOSS€S, TINGS, CroRzers, etc. 


We will also repair chalices and other vessels 


with the permission of the authorities 


so 


LOUIS FERON 


139 West 54 Street, New York, N. Y. 
CI rcle 5-6661 
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of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
The Guild Book Shop, 117 East 57 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. 


BRONZE WORK 


Brom’s Studios, Netherlands (Utrecht, Drift 15). Designers, 
craftsmen, art-metalworkers, altar builders since 1856. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


» McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 
Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 1604 North 48 Street, 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DESIGNER 
Wilhelm Wagner, 4 Sniffen Court, New York 16, N. Y. 


FINE PRINTS 
Herbert B. Palmer, 521 North Lacienega Boulevard, Los Angeles 
48, California. Fine facsimiles and prints, old and modern 
masters; collections and exhibitions. Special discounts to insti- 
tutions. 
GREGORIAN RECORDS 

The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. Catalog on request. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 

The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades 1-6 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Year. 

SILVERSMITHS 
Brom’s Studios, Netherlands (Utrecht, Drift 15). Designers and 
craftsmen of sacred vessels and all liturgical metalwork since 
1856. 
Arthur Nevill Kirk, 166 West Lincoln Avenue, Birmingham, 
Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and enamels. 
Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 
Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 
French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
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STAINED GLASS 
Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 
Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 
French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
LGENE. Yeo 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


TABERNACLE 
The Monterey Guild—Charlton Fortune, Director, Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island. 

VESTMENTS 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
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Now Ready — the new 1951 
edition of the famous 


“CABROL” 


Roman Missal 


A MASTERPIECE of liturgi- 
cal scholarship, literary ex- 
cellence and superb custom 
craftsmanship, available in a 
variety of beautiful full 
leather bindings at spectacu- 
larly low prices. 


The New 1951 Revision, in 

Latin and English for every 

day in the year, contains 
Masses for all the new Feasts in the Church 
Calendar, and a special supplement for North 
America. 


See the complete line of CABROL Missals at 
your bookstore, or write us for descriptive 
circular. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


Hand carved Nativity group by Emil Thomann 
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